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REMOVING THE QUEEN DURING HAR- 
VEST. 





ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT BEES AND BERRIES. 


together so far as the bees are concerned; but the 
trouble is, the busy time of each comes at the same 
time. Mr. Perkins says, ‘‘I can tend all three, bees, 
berries, and poultry, and yet have time to play.” 
Yes, and so you could add blacksmithing and tailor- 
ing and cobbling, making six lines of business, 
‘and yet have time to play,’ providing you do 
little enough of each. During the busy season, a 
man can take care of only so many colonies of bees; 
but there are other times when he has some “ time 
toplay.’”’ What is wanted is not something that will 
come just when his time is already full, but some- 
thing to fill up his play time. In this view I think 
Mr. Perkins is making a success with poultry, but 
not with berries. 

CAN THE QUEEN BE REMOVED TOWARD THE CLOSE 
OF THE HARVEST 8O AS TO GET THE SAME 
AMOUNT OF BURPLUS HONEY? 

Referring, friend Root, to your remarks on page 
55, Lhave had considerable experience in this matter, 
but am not sure thatI know much about it for 
sure and certain. [have taken away as many asa 
hundred queens in one season, from colonies when 
they were busily storing, and I never sawa case 


N page 810, 1887, friend Perkins thinks I would | 
change my opinionif I could visit his place | 
where are three acres of raspberries. I had | 
nearly the same amount on my place at one | 
time, friend P., and bees and berries go nicely | 


| 


where I knew that they immediately slacked up in 
their work. For all that, there might have beena 


| difference, for it is not an easy thing to look at a 


colony and say whether it is doing more or less 
than it did the previous day. 

Although I am not sure that any immediate slack- 
ing up occurred, I think there are cases where the 
bees stored less some time after the queen was 
taken away than they would have doneif she had 
remained. The fact that such men as Ellwood and 
Hetherington practiced taking away queens during 
basswood bloom is an argument inits favor. I do 
not know whether they still follow the practice. 
Those who favor the plan, argue something like 
this: A bee does not go to work in the field till it is 
16 days old, which, added to 21 days from laying the 
egg to hatching, makes 37 days from the laying of 
the egg to thetime of working in the field. Now, 
in localities where basswood closes the harvest, 
or even where the harvest continues three or 
four weeks later, no egg laid during basswood har- 
vest can produce a bee that will gather any honey 
to putinthe surplusapartment. Butif the queen 
continues to lay during this 37 days before the close 
of harvest, and lays 1500 eggs per day, she will fill 
about 8 feet of comb. If, instead of 8 feet of brood,we 
had, by the absence of the queen, 8 feet of comb 
honey or its equivalent in sections, it will be seen 
what an addition we should have to our surplus 
crop—at least 30 or 40 pounds. But it is generally 
rather unsafe to rely on plans figured out on paper, 


| without asking the bees what they will do about it. 


Actually put to the test, no such surprising gain is 
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achieved. I think I can see some reasons against 
taking away the queen, and there may be reasons I 
do not see, as well as some reasons favoring the plan. 
From the minute a young worker gnaws its way 
out of the cell, it becomes an active factor in the 
workings of the hives. It helps to keep up the heat 
of the hive, and before many hours commences its 
duties as nurse and chambermaid. This sets free 
older bees that would otherwise be kept busy at 
housekeeping, and allows them to engage in fleld 
labor, and thus every young bee hatched out is 
practically an addition to the field force, although 
itself may never gather a drop of nectar. 

But this holds good only for such bees as hatch 
during the honey-flow; for what profit is there in 
adding to the population at a time when all are con- 
sumers instead of producers? So, instead of taking 
away the queen 37 days before the honey-flow 
ceases, we make the time 21 days. Whether we 
gain or lose by having the queen absent during the 
last 21 days of the honey-flow is a question worthy 
of discussion and experiment. Is the mere pres- 
ence of the queen a stimulus to labor under al) 
circumstances, or under some and not others? 
Ditto brood? Some of my observations point in one 
direction and some inthe other. With my present 
light I think I would not remove a queen unless to 
prevent or control the swarming fever, and Ido 
not know that removal for such a cause is a profit- 
able operation. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, McHenry Co., II. 


Friend M., you hit the point exactly that 
I would make, toward the close of your ar- 
ticle. A queenless colony will, a great many 
times, go ahead very well. Especially isthis 
the case with Italians, while they have 
plenty of unsealed larve. But my experi- 
ence is, that, as soon as the Jarve are all 
sealed over, the amount of stores begins to 
decrease very fast, while colonies through- 
out the apiary, witha queen and every thing 
else all right, will keep on storing honey 
rapidly. Thisis an important matter, and we 
should be very glad to have facts from ex- 
erience from those who produce honey 
argely; and especially should we be glad to 
have friend Ellwood tell us if he still prac- 
tices removing the queen toward the close 
of the season, as you have put it. 


EE ce Ole 
PRICES OF HONEY. 


EXTRACTED A STAPLE, AND HOW TO MAKE IT SO. 





NOTICE, on page 844, that Mr. Heddon, in con- 

b cluding his article on “The Present Prices of 
Honey,” says: * Honey is not and never will be 

any thing like a staple commodity; and the 
moment the price is run up, consumers at 
large give it the go-by.” Of comb honey this is 
very true. It will always remain a fancy article, to 
say the least: but of extracted honey I think dif- 
ferently. Eight centsisafair price for extracted 
honey; and where can you get a good article of 
syrup for less? As there isto be an attempt to get 
a‘ corner” on sugar, prices of sugar, molasses, 
ete., will very likely rise from 10 to 50 per cent more 
than present prices; so if the coming season shoyld 
prove to be a good one for honey, | expect to see 








honey sold cheaper than any other sweet, except- 
ing, perhaps, glucose. Being as cheap, if not 
cheaper, than sugar, molasses, syrups, ete., a large 
number of people who have heretofore used the 
latter will buy honey for that very reason, and in 
that way our product will gain favor with the 
masses; and very few, after using a good article of 
extracted honey, will want any other sweet where 
it can be obtained. 

If we want our product to become a staple article 
we must produce a good article and place it on the 
market in convenient shape for both retailer and 
consumer to handle. Barrels are not to be recom- 
mended. Some smaller package must be used. 
The 60-lb. tin cans are excellent. Consumers can 
either furnish their own pail or other vessel, or the 
retailer can deal it out in water-proof paper pails, 
such as oysters, molasses, etc., are retailed in. If 
you prefer to put it in small packages for home 
trade, or to sell to the retailer, small tin pails, 
holding from 1 to 10 lbs., are most desirable; or, if 
something very nice is wanted, use a glass pail or 
bottle. Always label your goods, and say on the 
label just what it is. Don't label a package of 
buckwheat honey “‘ White-clover honey.”” You may 
get a little more for that particular package; but 
any person who knows any thing about honey will 
keep his “ weather-eye” on that label. But when 
foiks get just what is represented they call for 
that brand every time. 

When you have more honey than you can sell in 
your home market, ®nd desire to sell to retailers, 
avoid shipping to commission men. Go yourself. 
Take a sample of the different kinds,and get your 
price for it. Never let them beat you down. Sell 
direct to consumer and retailer, and you get the 
profit the commission men would otherwise receive. 

The honey must be well ripened before it is placed 
onthe market. After extracting, it is an excellent 
plan to place it in earthen ecrocks holding about 
50 pounds. Tie a rag over the top to keep out flies, 
dust, etc., and keep in a warm dry place for afew 
weeks atleast. Donotextract fromcombs that are 
but partially sealed; wait till they are all sealed 
over. Again, do not extract from combs containing 
unsealed larve, because it is im possible to throw out 
thick honey without throwing out more or less larvee 
or larval food, which can be quickly detected. If 
we want honey to become a staple we must produce 
a gilt-edged article. ; 

Yes, sir, Bro. Heddon, honey will become a staple; 
and if it doesn’t—why, I'll stand treat. 

C. 8. LEwis. 

Santa Monica, Los Angeles Co , Cal., Jan. 28, 1888. 


Friend L., the corner in sugar and molas- 
ses may possibly run it up J0 per cent; but 
I don’t believe it can 50 per cent. The re- 
sult of these corners, especially on the great 
staples, is only transient. The bubble 
must burst sooner or later. It is like dam- 
ming up a brook because it bothers you 
when you are digging ditches. A dam isa 
very nice thing until it gets full of water; 
but unless some other channel is opened it 
will eventually overflow and burst, and then 
you will have a worst state of affairs than 
ever, until the water settles down to its 
normal state again. I do agree with you, 
that extracted honey, and possibly comb 
honey too, is getting to be at least a certain 
sort of staple. 
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DOOLITTLE’S BEE-CAVE, ILLUSTRAT- 
ED. 





FURTHER PARTICULARS AS TO HOW THE ONE DE- 
SCRIBED ON PAGE 888 FOR LAST YEAR 18 
MADE, 





e FTER the appearance of the article in 
the heading, it occurred to us that Mr. 
Doolittle’s bee cellar, or cave, ought 
to have been illustrated with an en- 
graving accompanied with suitable 
diagrams. In a letter to friend D. we ex- 
pressed this opinion, and suggested that it 
would not be too late to have them yet. 
We accordingly requested him to make, or 
get some one who was handy with the pen- 
cil to make the two or three sketches, and | 
send them to us, so that our engraver could 
reproduce them for these pages. Mr. D. 
complied, and the result we append below: 

If the reader will turn to page 888 of GLEANINGS 
for 1887, and page 7 for 1888, reading those urticles 
in connection with the following illustrations, I 
think all will be plain. Fig.1 represents the out- 
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OUTSIDE VIEW OF DOOLITTLE£’S BEE-CELLAR—FIG. 1. 


side appearance of the cellar, as viewed from the 
southeast. The ground should gradually rise 
from the foreground up tothe fence, the back end of 
the roof at the peak being lower, or as low, as the 
ground opposite to it, on each side. The outer 
roof is boards (hemlock) battened. In Fig. 2, 1 rep- 
resents the windowin the gable end of the ante- 
room, 801 can have alittle light afterI go in and 
shut the first door. In this ante-room (see Figs. 2 
and 3) I light my candle, have the sawdust to carry 





in to spread on the floor, etc. In Fig. 3,4 is the 





upper drain, or water-course, to carry off all sur- 
face water coming from the roof and elsewhere, it 
being made in alarge scoop form, by taking dirt 
out to go between the two roofs, as illustrated in 
Fig. 1. The fence is shownintherear. This causes 
the snow to drift on the roof. In Fig. 3, 6 shows the 
ventilator at the back end of the cellar. 
= Figure 2 represents the 
front view, also ground- 
‘ plan of the ante-room and 
“tart ) doors. 1 is the casing that 
the outer door hangs on 
and shuts against; 2 is the 
outer door which swings 
in and clear around 
against the south side of 
theante room; 3 is the first 
door toward entering the 
cellar; and in opening, it 
swings out and around the 
north side of the ante- 
room, finding the position 
when open as represented. 
4is the next door, two feet 
further in, Which in open- 
GROUND-PLAN OF peg. i08 also swings out and 
CELLAR. around against No. 3, as 
shown; 5 is the door enter- 
ing the cellar; and in opening, itswings into the cel- 
lar around against the south wall, unless the cellar 
is full of bees, in which case a stop is so placed 
that it shall not hit the hives. 

In entering the cellar I first go into the ante- 
room and shut the door, as I have explained; then I 
open Nos. 3 and 4, and step in tothe last dead-air 
space, closing No. 4 after me, but allowing No. 3 to 
remain open. I now open No.5, and quickly step 
into the cellar, closing 5after me. Thus it will be 
seen that very little change of air can take place 
by my entering, especially when I say that all is 
covered overhead and on aljl sides with dirt, ex- 
cept the ante-room. 
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BEE-CELLAR WITH ROOF TORN AWAY—FIG. 3. 
Fig. 3 represents the inside of the cellar. 1 rep- 
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resents the floor, or cellar-bottom. This is always 
quite dry, as there isadrain under the wall, and 
below the bottom all around, being 8 inches deep at 
the southwest corner, and 20 inches deep at the 
northeast corner, or outlet. 2 represents the south 
wall. The hives are put up along both walls and 
west end, putting one on top of the other ones four 
deep, as seen at 8; also by H, H, ete.,in Fig. 2. 

3,in Fig. 3,is the inner roof, which is made by 
using 2x6 stuff for rafters (which are one foot 
apart), with inch boards nailed on them at the top. 
4is the 3 feet of dry earth between the two roofs, 5 
representing the outside roof. 6 is the ventilator, 
showing the two elbows, which effectually exclude 
alllight. The hole in it is6x 8 inches square. 7 is 
the sub-earth ventilator, which is 4 feet deep, as far 
as may be, and 100 feet long; but, as I have said be- 
fore, this and the upper one are always closed of 
late, winters, while the bees are in the cellar. As I 
have often expressed, I believe this the best under- 
ground arrangement possible for wintering bees, 
and have tried to make it all plain, so any person 
can build one who desires. The cost to me was not 
far from $80.00; but, of course, prices of lumber, 
stone, and labor, vary in different localities. 

Borodino, N. Y., Jan. 7, 1888. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


oo 


ANOTHER BEE-CELLAR ON DOOLIT- 
TLE’S PLAN. 





A LITTLE “ LIGHT”? ON THE LIGHT QUESTION. 





N GLEANINGS for Jan. 1, Mr. Doolittle describes 
his bee-cave, which is of much interest to me. 
I was glad to learn that there was a “ big gun” 
like him wintering bees almost precisely as I 
am, although there are some differences as you 
will see. The dimensions of mine are 10 ft. wide, 
20 long, and 6deep. An oak frame was made to fit 
in the hole, and oak plank placed (up and down) on 
the outside of the frame. A ridge-pole was put 
through the center, lengthwise, well supported, at 
sufficient height to give the roof abouta third pitch. 
Oak plank was also placed onthe roof. The whole 
thing is covered with dirt tothe depth of two feet, 
and on top of this there is about one foot of coarse 
stable manure, and then a board roof over the 
whole, to carry off the rain and melting snow. 

There are two ventilators, one at or near each 
end. One runs fromtwo feet above the roof to the 
ground, and the other just reaches down through 
the roof. They are made so the opening in them is 
about 3inches square, and have a cap over them to 
darken them. 

I have but two doors, an inner and outer, with 
about three teet of space between them. The cave 
is dug lengthwise with the side of the bank, and 
just a little below the brow of a little knoll (on the 
south side); so, you see, without artificial means I 
have the benefit of a snowbank all over my cave 
every winter when we have snow. This cave has 
been in use four winters, with fair to good success. 

The winter of 1886 I placed 68 swarms in there, 
and brought every one through alive, but lost 7 by 
spring dwindling. This winter I have 93 in there, 
and on any of our cold bitter days the steam can 
be seen rolling out of those ventilators—an indi- 
cation of life and prosperity within. 

I have a thermometer hung down by a string 
from the top of a ventilator, so that at any time I 
can observe the temperature inside, without going 





in or making any disturbance. No matter what the 
temperature outside is, it varies only from 45 to 48° 
inside. 

Last Saturday, the 2ist, I dug through the snow- 
bank, and went in to see how things were progress- 
ing. It wasthe coldest day we have had this win- 
ter—46° below 0. The temperature inside was 48° 
above. Notadrop of dampness could be seen any- 
where—not even on the door. There was a low, 
contented hum thatdid me good to hear. I was 
satisfied with the appearance of every thing until 1 
got to the back end, when I discovered the ground 
covered with dead bees, I should say equal to about 
four swarms—may be more. For a time I could 
not make out why they were dying off so at this 
end, and not at the other. I happened to think of 
light, and I turned down my lamp, and, lo! there 
was the cause—a streak of light was coming from 
the ventilator overhead. Faint though it was, it 
played the mischief. This streak of light may 
throw some light on the subject of the terrible mor- 
tality of bees we hear of this winter. I see the mice 
are at work among the hives, but I do not appre- 
hend any damage to the bees, but rather to the 
cushions on top of them. 

The honey-yield was comparatively good in this 
locality the past season. My report is, 2100 Ibs. 
comb honey from 3k swarms, spring count. 

Beldenville, Wis., Jan. 23, 1888. W. C. Kina. 

Friend K., you have given us exactly the 
report we wanted in regard to the influence 
of light in the bee-cellar ; and I think that 
friend Bingham (see page 132) will have to 
admit that the light in this case drew the 
bees all together in a big heap, even if it did 
not cause them to come out of their hives. 
Now, it may be that they would have come 
out of their hives just the same, even if the 
cave had been kept in darkness; and in 
that case they would have been scattered 
all over the cellar. But Iam inclined to 
think that that glimpse of light ata tem- 
perature of 48° was a bad thing. May be 
somebody else can help us inthis matter. 
We are much obliged to you also, friend 
K., for your description and report of your 
bee-cave. 


a tt 








A LITTLE SCIENCE. 





PROF. COOK TALKS TO US UPON THE SUBJECT OF 
POLLEN AS A FOOD FOR BEES. 


HE following queries were sent in for 
the Qnestion-Box ; but as Prof: Cook 
was the only one among our corps of 
contributors for said department who 
could give any thing like satisfactory 

answers. we forwarded the questions to 
him, with the request to answer, which he 
has done. The first question reads as fol- 
lows : 

(1) What are the chemical properties of pollen? 

Prof. Cook replies : 

Pollen grains are really cells, and consist of pro- 
toplasm within a cell-wall which has two layers. 
Professor Goodale, who is excellent authority, says 
that the contents of pollen grains are, 1. Proto- 
plasmic matter; 2. Granular food materials, such 
as starch and oil; 3. Dissolved food-matter, as su- 
gar and dextrine. Sachs says that protoplasm, 
which, we know, fills the pollen grain, is rich in pro- 
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teids or albuminoids. These substances, which are 
well illustrated in the white of an egg, the albumen 
of the blood, the casein (or cheese) of milk, are 
often called nitrogenous substances, as they con- 
tain nitrogen ds well as oxygen, hydrogen, and 
carbon, which last three chemical elements are 
found without the nitrogen in starch, sugar, and 
the oils, or fats. In addition to the proteids, pollen 
also contains much water and several inorganic 
elements, such as the alkalies, lime, magnesia, 
phosphoric acid, and sulphuric acid. It would be 
impossible to give an exact chemical formula for 
pollen. Like our grains, which it somewhat resem- 
bles, the composition varies with the kind, and, 
probably, somewhat even inthe same kind. Thus 
I find these formule for oats and wheat: 


Oats Wheat 
REE: ss) asia ouigsa ankle cete 12.5 
PEN «.'. 5 (MER rcs <do ine csakiiar 13.5 

tarch ... a SAE OER TS cow dela 4 
aE . 24 1.2 
Fiber.. 16.6 2.7 
WRG k Gen sss peace as cic gaan y osetia L.7 


While these are much alike, we see a marked dif- 
ference, especially in the amount of oil and pro- 
teids. I presume pollen is richer in proteids than 
either of the above; and so, while flour will serve 
as a substitute for pollen for our bees, I dare say 
pollen is richer and hence better. As food is not 
perfect unless it contains all these different ele- 
ments: Proteids, carbo-hydrates (starch and su- 
gars), and oils, and as honey contains only the su- 
gars, to any considerable degree, we see why our 
bees must have the pollen. This last supplies the 
proteids and oils. We also note how desirable that 
they have a nitrogenous food particularly rich in 
the proteid elements. As we could get along with- 
out much albuminous food, such as muscle, cheese, 
beans, etc., fora time if we exercised very little, 
and possibly bethe better for it, s0 our bees may 
go for weeks—yes, months, in winter—when they 
are so inactive, with no pollen, and so with no 
proteids, except the very little existing in the 
honey, and possibly they are the better off. 

(2) What proportion of the food of the larve is pollen? 

The larvve of bees are, I think, fed almost no pol- 
len. The old view of Swammerdam and Dufour, 
that bees digest their food, and feed it, thus digested, 
to the larvee, is still entertained, in part at least, by 
such able authorities as Mr. Cowan, Schonfeld, Plan- 
ta, etc. (see British Bee Journal, 1887, p. 185). On 
the other hand, Leuckart and his able student Schie- 
menz believe that the food of the queen-larve, and 
most of that of the other larva, and that of the 
laying queen, is not digested food, but really a se- 
cretion from the large glands of the head of the 
worker bee. This view, which it seems to me is the 
more rational one, makes the food of the larvae 
like milk, instead of chyle. We would not say we 
fed the young calf hay and oats because these 
formed the rations of the mother cow; so we do 
not say that pollen is the food of the larve 
because bees need it to form or secrete food for 
them. The cow must have albuminous food, or she 
can give no milk very long. So the bees must have 
the pollen to elaborate food for the larve. 

Dr. Planta shows that the food of worker larve 
differs from that of queen and drone larvee. Schie- 
menz showed that the worker larva, just at the last, 
was fed pollen, and, presumably, honey. Thus 
quite likely the composition of the food is thus 





changed. Thus we might say that the queen larva 


was fed profusely with exclusive bee-milk, while 
the workers were fed scantily of the same, which at 
last was adulterated with honey and chyle. Schon- 
feld shows that it is not impossible for the bee to re- 
gurgitate the chyle. Indeed, the pollen in the work- 
er larva’s intestine, just before it pupates, or be- 
fore it sheds its alimentary canal with its last larval 
molt, shows that it is fed chyleinsome part. As 
Schiemenz shows, there are good reasons to think 
that the laying queen is fed the same bee-milk. 


(3) Is ~~ a part of the regular food of the ma- 
ture bee 


I have already answered this question. The ima- 
gO, Or mature bee, must have pollen, not only to 
nourish its own tissues, but the nurse bees are 
equally dependent on it to form the bee-milk, or se- 
cretion which they feed to the queen and all larvee. 
If we feed a cow simply on starch or sugar, she 
would soon pine away, and her milk-glands would 
cease to secrete; soif we feed our bees simply on 
honey, they likewise, when active, would soon 
waste away, and, as all observing apiarists know, 
they could not care for brood. Pollen is absolutely 
necessary for bees when functionally active. 

Agricultural College, Mich. A. J. COOK. 


—— ie 


DRONES—SOMETHING IN REGARD TO 
THEM BY L. L. LANGSTROTH. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8&2. 


pleasure of seeing the first volume of Mr. 
Cheshire’s admirable contributions to the 
Physiology of the Honey-Bee. Without de- 
fining the time when the drone is disposed to 
mate, Cheshire demonstrates, microscopically, that 
it must beat least several days old; and my obser- 
vations show that sexual desire comes much later. 

Mahan, as stated in my work, first made the im- 
portant observation that drones, leaving the hive to 
mate, have a large supply of honey, which is found 
on their return to have been almost entirely con- 
sumed. I failed to ascertain how many marital ex- 
cursions drones would average in a single day; but 
as they are often flying about three hours in favor- 
able weather it is probable that they make three 
such trips at least. Todo this they must consume 
twice as much honey as a swarming worker that 
carries off in its honey-sac almost a week's supply. 
Theimportance of preventing any overproduction 
is therefore obvious without any further comment. 
Let me here make some suggestions to those who 
aim to exclude all drone comb from most of their 
stocks. I say suggestions, for, after having been 
precluded by sickness from the practical manage- 
ment of bees for most of my time during the past 15 
years it would ill become me to speak in too confi- 
dent a manner. 

In limiting the production of drones to just as 
few as we think will be needed for the fertilization 
of our queens, may we not err against that wise 
precept, ‘There is that withholdeth more than is 
meet, but it tendeth only to want’’? It is easy to 
take for granted, that every bee in a healthy popu- 
lous colony will do all that it can to enrichits home, 
even inthe entire absence of any drones; so it is 
easy to assume that every worker in an artificial 
swarm will work just as well as it would in a natu- 
ral one; but who, after a large experience with 
both methods, can deny that, for the production of 
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comb honey at least, the natural swarm has that 
spurin the head whicb it never gets from our ar- 
tificial processes? Is it not reasonable to think, 
that, for its highest prosperity, every colony of bees 
should be in a normal, that is to say, a natural 


condition? What can be more certain, than that 
strong colonies with few or no drones, in the very 
height of the honey-harvest, when such colonies 
show that they crave them so much, are not in a 
condition which stimulates them to do all that they 
are capable of doing? Their owner may know that, 
in the apiary, there are drones enough for all need- 
ed purposes; but how is he to impart this informa- 
tion to his droneless colonies, when, by the fiat of 
the Creator, every healthy stock seeks to bein a 
condition that would be best for it, if there were 
not another family of bees on the face of the whole 
earth? So far, therefore, from grudging to any 
colony a goodly number of drones, I prefer to see 
that one-third of one central comb in each stock 
hive has choice drone-cells. 

T will conclude this article by giving some facts 
which show that, to ensure the mating of queens, 
many more drones seem to be needed than are 
commonly thought enough. 

During the period of my observations in 1885, a 
drought had so cut off the secretion of honey that I 
had no reason to suppose that any drones could be 
found for the mating of my queens, except such 
as I had bred,and kept alive by daily stimulative 
feeding. For over two weeks I had more than a 
dozen young queens which flew nearly every day, 
and some of them, I knew, made several excursions 
on a single day. I had overtwo hundred drones, 
and yet only one of those queens laid any eggs. 
When the weather became too cool to expect any 
favorable results, I found, by dissecting the other 
queens, that none of them had mated; yet when 
my apiary was largely devoted to queen-breeding, 
and I had thousands of drones, I had good success 
at the same season, under circumstances in no re- 
spects more favorable. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 

Dayton, Ohio, Feb. 10, 1888. 

Friend L., most of us decided, years ago, 
that we had better leave a little drone brood 
in every hive, unless it be some colony that, 
for particular reasons, we desire shall not 
rear any drones whatever. We may not 
have come to that conclusion exactly in the 
way you put it, but I have no doubt that you 
are correct. It certainly is true, that it is 
worth something to have the good will of 
the bees as well as to have the good will of 
your hired man or anybody else; and I have 
often thought that we could not very well 
dispense entirely with natural swarming 
without losing part of the energy and good 
will of a colony, that we desire so much. 


et rare 
kas 


THE OHIO CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


WHAT THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS PROPOSE TO DO 
FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 








RIEND ROOT:—I have just received the fol- 
lowing from the Secretary of the Board of 
Directors of the Ohio Centennial Exposition: 

Dr, A. B. Mason:—Your suggestion as toa 
bee-house was favorably received by our 
Board, and the premium first submitted by you was 
approved and adopted, minus the third premiums. 
You are kindly requested to submit a plan of 


house for apiarian exhibit, and,so far as the Board | 











may have funds, they are disposed to encourage 
that exhibit. Yours very truly, , 

Columbus, Feb. 7, 1888. L. N. BONHAM. 

You remember that the State Bee-keepers’ As- 
sociation, in convention at Columbus, last month, 
appointed yourself, H. R. Boardman, Dr. Besse, and 
myself a committee to prepare a premium-list, etc., 
for the Exposition; but you and Dr. Besse had to 
leave before the list was completed, and Mr. Board- 
manand myself did the best we could with it and 
called on the Director-General with it. We had 
prepared a list, offering four premiums on most of 
the exhibits, aiming to bring the amount within 
$500. The Director-General assured us that he 
would do all he could for us with the directors, but 
feared they would not feel like going beyond $300 
in premiums, and then put us up a building; so we 
left off the fourth premium, and the Board has cut 
off the third, and the amount of premiums offered 
is about (I have forgotten just the amount) $320. 

I don’t know how large a building to plan for, and 
I wish every one intending to make an exhibit 
would atonce send me a letter or postal card, stat- 
ing how many square feet of floor-space they will 
occupy. It is intended to have the building so ar- 
ranged and prepared that comb honey can be dis- 
played without the crates, and still be safe from in- 
jury by bees, and so that visitors can not injure 
orappropriate it to their own use without the con- 
sent of the owners. 

The Exposition is to open Tuesday, Sept. 4, and 
close Oct. 19, being 40 week days, Sundays excluded, 
and isto be open day and evening. The grounds 
will be open 90 days before the commencement of 
the Exposition, for the admission and arrangement 
of exhibits. 

I have been appointed superintendent of the 
Apiarian Department; andif any one desiring in- 
formation or a premium-list will write me I shall be 
glad toreply and send a premium.list as soon as 
published; and I will also try to furnish them with 
a complete prospectus of the Exposition. 

Auburndale, O., Feb. 10, 1888. A. B. MASON. 

I will explain to the readers of GLEAN- 
INGS who are not already familiar with this 
matter of the Ohio Centennial, that the peo- 

le of the State of Ohio propose to have this 

“Exposition on the State Fair Grounds at 
Columbus, on the dates given above, and 
our State expects to show the world what 
she is able to do, or, rather, what she has 
done, in the different industries. Exhibits 
are to be made illustrating the state of af- 
fairs 100 years ago, as well as at the present 
time. For instance, plow-makers are to 
submit, side by side with their latest and 
best, such a plow as was in use 100 years 
ago. Further, we are to haye exhibited an 
old log schoolhouse, with benches and desk 
arranged as they were a century ago. 

Well, we bee-keepers are expected not 
only to exhibit the bee-fixtures of 100 years 
ago, but we are «lso to show our industry up 
to the present time. The Home of the Hon- 
ey-bees has promised to exhibit automatic 
machinery for making sections; also a vari- 
ety of things used about hives—comb foun- 
dation, and whatever else will be interest- 
ing, not only to the people of Ohio, but of 
other States. The sons and daughters of 
Ohio pride themselves, I believe, that they 


/ean do almost any thing that other folks 


can, and hence propose to compare notes. 
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MRS. MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 





A BRIEF SKETCH OF HER LIFE, BY MRS, LUCINDA 
HARRISON. 





HE subject of this sketch was born in Grant 
° County, Ind., Dee. 15, 1844. Her progenitors 
were Scotch, and distinguished for their 
great strength and endurance, her mater- 
nal grandfather at one time lifting a bed- 
tick filled with wheat. When she was six years 
old she met with an irreparable loss by the death of 
her mother. Her father, John Pettay, being a 
poor man, the children were “ put out,” and by the 
vicissitudes of fortune she reached a haven of rest 
inthe home of a family of Friends at Missinnewa. 
Here she became fired with the ambition of be- 
coming a teacher, and bent all her energies to that 
end. She attended school from seven to nine 
months in the year, earning her board and clothes 
until she taught her first school, which was a sub- 
scription one, when she was fifteen. She attended 
school one winter more, and then commenced 
teaching in the public schools, which she continued 
to do until she married, at the age of twenty-two, 
John Chaddock, prominent farmer of Fulton Co., 
Tliinois. 





MRS. MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 


Since her marriage (with the exception of a few 
years of early married life) she has lived on the same 
farm. In 1872 she hived a runaway swarm of black 
bees, which had clustered upon a peach-tree, and 
this was her first start in bee culture. I was then 
writing bee-letters to the Prairie Farmer, and Mrs. 
Chaddock was a contributor to that paper, under 
the nom de plume of *‘ Hail Columbia.’’ She wrote 
to me, asking some questions about bees; and when 
IT had read GLEANINGS I would send it to her to 
read, and return. She became asubscriber anda 
contributor. I sold her an Italian queen in 1874, 
and she Jtalianized her apiary. Her apiary is not 
large, a8 it has never numbered more than 30 colo- 
nies, but she has sold bees nearly every year, and 
is now wintering 17 colonies. 

During the hard times of 1873 to 1878, when our 





national statesmen (?) were reaching resumption, 
through contraction, of specie payment, and 
nearly “squoze”’ the life out of the industries 
of our land in so doing, many a poor farmer went. 
down under a blanket mortgage, and tramps filled 
the land. Mr.and Mrs. C. worked hard and almost 
unceasingly to free their farm and fair home from 
a heavy debt which hung like adark pall over it. At 
this time, I think, Mrs. C.’s energy, coupled with her 
great desire to get out of debt. led her to overtax 
her strength. Inthe fall of 18781 visited her, driv- 
ing there with my horse and buggy, the distance 
being sixty miles. It was dark and raining when I 
reached her pleasant home, and I was weary with 
my drive; but it was soon dispelled by the cheery 
welcome I received from her and her excellent 
husband. During my stay I examined her apiary, 
and soon saw that it was well cared for, and the 
whitest of comb honey graced her table. I never 
ate finercanned peaches tban at her table, which 
were sweetened with honey. At the time of my 
visit she was a woman of splendid physique, 
abounding in health and strength, and said she en- 
joyed taking her ax and cutting up trees after they 
were felled. I thought I never saw a person pos- 
sessing equal magnetism. In 1876 she took a sick 
sister-in-law to Dansville, N. Y., to a sanitarium at 
that place, and also visited the Centennial at Phila- 
delphia. While at the ‘‘Home on the Hillside” she 
made the acquaintance of Clara Barton, who has a 
world-wide reputation for philanthropy and good 
willto all mankind. When Miss Barton, as presi- 
dent of the Red-Cross Society, steamed down the 
Mississippiin 1884 to relieve the distress caused by 
the flood, she invited Mrs. Chaddock to accom- 
pany her on board the steamer“ Mattie Belle.” 
Miss Barton used to cajl Mrs. C. her “child of na- 
ture.” 

Mrs. C., by her energy and varied abilities, is a 
fair type of the American country-woman, a class 
peculiar to this land, and scarcely possible in any 
other. That she may regain her former health 
and strength, and that there may be many years of 
usefulness in store for her, is the sincere wish of 
her friend,— Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Peoria, Ill. 


Mrs. H.. we owe you a vote of thanks for 
your excellent sketch of our friend and con- 
tributor, Mrs. Chaddock. I do hope, as you 
say, that she is a fair type of our American 
country-women. She is a peculiar type, it 
is true; and several times our new contrib- 
utors, before they got acquainted so as to 
understand her as her friends understand 
her, have complained some. But it really 
does me good to see somebody so intensely 
original as our good friend Mrs. C. God 
didn’t intend us to be all after one pattern ; 
and these gifts that have been vouchsafed 
tous should not be repressed. Whatever 
the gifts are, they should be chastened and 
subdued by Christ’s love; but let us not re- 
Hob them. Mrs. Chaddock has, I am sure, 

een the means of doing a great amount of 
good, for she has a peculiar way that en- 
ables her to do what you and I and every- 
body else would fail in doing; and to illus- 
trate what I mean, I think I can do no better 
than to stop right here and give a sample of 
her work and her manner of working, in the 
terse little article that follows this one. 
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ADVICE TO HUSBANDS. 





HUSBANDS, BE GOOD TO YOUR WIVES WHILE YOU 
AND THEY ARE ALIVE. 


WONDER how many of the readers of GLEAN- 
INGS are reading Talmage’s sermons to the 
+ women of Awerica. Somebody sent me a 
paper containing his sermon, ‘* Marriage for 
Worldly Success, Without Regard to Char- 
acter,”’ and I think it one of the best sermons that 
lever read. There is one of the wittiest sentences 
init that lever saw ina sermon, and it is a truth at 
the same time. I wender at any preacher having 
the courage to say it. However, ‘Talmage’s sermons 
are to women who are not married: mine are for 
husbands. 

A few years ago I stood by a young man at the 
open grave of his young wife. Ihave been at many 
funerals; I have seen the sorrow of wives for de- 
parted husbands; the sorrow of children for a lov- 
ing mother; the sorrow of a lover for his sweet- 
heart; the sorrow of brothers for an only sister, 
and the sorrow of a mother for her babe; but 
never have [ witnessed such sorrow as this. It was 
the kind of unreasoning sorrow that makes a man 
wantto puta bullet in his brain or through his 
heart. Then after the funeral he talked to me— 
talked as I never heard a man talk before. 1] tried 
to stop him; he said he must talk tosomebody; then 
such an upbraiding, such a self-lashing, no man 
ever gave himself before. He wanted to die; he 
was not fit tolive; he called on God to witness that 
he had treated his wife like a brute; how he had 
gone out of his way to tease and torment her; had 
found fault with her cooking when there bad really 
and truly been no fault to find; he had accused her 
time and again of being wasteful when he knew in 
his heart that she was an economical and saving 
woman; that he had—here was the crowning stroke 
of all—had accused her of infidelity to him, just to 
taunt her and break her spirit. I let him talk him- 
self out. Then I said, “I knew all this before; and 
now I want you to promise me two things: That 
you will put away all thoughtsof suicide. A man 
with six little children has no right to kill himself, 
however much he may wish to die; and that you 
tell no one else what you have just told me. It can 
do no good totell itto the neighbors for them to 
gloat over; so, what is the use?” He promised, 
and now he is married again, and here is the mir- 
acle—a better husband was never seen than that 
same man. His last wife is not so good acook as 
his first, but he never finds fault with her cooking; 
the babies cry now, just as they did then, but he 
is never cross; there are dark days, and days when 
the wind is in the east, but he pays no heed; he goes 
quietly on his way, good humored, and looking over a 
thousand little things. When 1 see him I think,““What 
pity —what a great, great pity, that he did not know 
how to conquer himself before!’’ The time fora 
man to be good to his wife—to be on his good be- 
havior—is when the children are litthe—when the 
wife, with a child or two clinging to her dregs, and 
another in her arms, is trying to do her own work 
to save the money a hired girl would cost; then is 
the time a husband needs to put his opinions about 
cooking and housekeeping out of sight; take the 
hat from off his head and the shoes from off his feet, 
and say, “ Lord, Lord, what wilt thou haye me to 











do?” for the place on which he stands is holy 
ground. MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 

Vermont, Ill. 

Amen, Mrs. Chaddock! May God help us 
to do exactly as you say, in this matter. The 
Bible says, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself ;” and when that neighbor hap- 
pens to be aman’s own wife. it would be 
sad indeed if he could not tulfill the com- 
mand. Your article calls to mind a sentence 
or two that Mrs. Root cut out of Seedtime 
and Harvest. The talk, however, happens to 
be to wives; but as it strikes on the same 
point, I think it will fit nicely right here : 

You would despise yourself, if, tossed into a great 
sea, you make no struggle for a bout, a buoy, or the 
shore. So, when you find yourself almost over- 
whelmed with worries and care, and the steak is 
burning, the baby fallen out of bed, and your hus- 
band suddenly wants a button sewed on—hold the 
babe with one arm, lift the steak with the other, 
and tell John to bring youa needle and thread. 
Say nomore. There are times when silence is not 
only golden but diamonds, and this is one of them. 

Now, then, my point is, that a husband 
who can not take in the state of affairs at 
such a time, and behave himself as if he 
were really standing on ‘sacred Gone,’ 
as you put it—well, he needs thorough, 
sound conversion. 

anne ti eee 


WOMAN’S WORK. 





WHAT SHALL WE DO TO BREAK THE MONOTONY 
OF IT? 





| RIEND ROOT:—Did you ever think how differ- 
ently men and women, particularly those who 
live on farms, spend their evenings? The 
good mother is rarely found without some 
work in her hand. Little children, and big 
ones too, make lots of mending. The little stockings 
need darning, or some fingers will be cold to-mor- 
row, if those mittens are not done. After supper 
there are the dishes to do up, and preparations for 
breakfast. It seems almost impossible for the good 
wife and mother, with little children, to get any 
time, even evenings, to read. Howis it with the 
husband and father? Why. asa rule hesits down 
after supper, without 2 care, und enjoys his paper or 
his books, or chats with a neighbor who comes in. 
Now, isn’t this about true, and isn’t it entirely 
wrong, that man’s work should stop three or four 
hours before woman’s, and that, meanwhile, he 
should be filling his mind with useful information, 
or getting choice entertainment thatis denied to 
his wife? 

To be sure, this is common custom, and custom 
makes law; but it doesn’t make right. Woman's 
work, in its endless monotony, is as hard as ours; 
and there is no justice in ** man’s work being from 
sun till sun, and woman's work never done.” I do 
not sce how a thoroughly Christianized man can sit 
down and selfishly enjoy himself, while his equally 
tired wife is drudging on. There is alittle of the 
old barbarous idea that women are mere slaves 
remaining there, if not in thought, certainly in prac- 
tice. If every mother who has been killed by this 
never-ending, never-changing drudgery, could have 
it plainly so stated on her tombstone, wouldn't there 
be a stir inthis country? What is to be done about 
it? Every good, true husband, after his attention 
is once called to it, will see that some remedy is 
found. It may be by buying more things ready 
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made, or ready knit, and refusing to let his wife 
work at what she can not make three cents an hour, 
perhaps. It may be by getting her needed help, or, | 
if they are too poor for any other way, by taking 
hold and helping her at work that must be done. 

Atan institute this winter I had the pleasure of 
hearing a paper read by a farmer's wife, a quiet 
little lady. She was so thoroughly well posted and 
well read, as shown by what she said, that I was 
much surprised. I was invited home with them, 
and there drew out the secret of itall. She had an 
intelligent husband, three small children, and did 
her own work; but all through the long winter 
evenings, while she was busy with her work, her 
husband had read aloud to her, for their mutual in- 
struction and pleasure. This had been done all 
through their married life. Now, here was aman | 
who was a man indeed; or was the praise part due | 
to the wife? I noticed a quiet twinkle in her eyes 
when she told me there was nothing like beginning | 
right with a man. While he was ready to fall down | 
and worship her, she got the good habit well fixed 
on him. [ hope the young people who read GLEAN- 
INGS will take a hint from this. It certainly isa | 
grand idea. The wife’s labor would be lightened 
if her mind were busy with what her husband was 
reading. F 

3ut, how about us older ones? I am afraid we 
shall have to arrange so Our wives will not need to 
work evenings, and then let them read for them- 
selves. Not having been brought up to it.I am | 
afraid we should not make out well at reading 
aloud. 

Iam sorry enough that I did not begin that way; | 
but now it is too late. For years I have insisted that | 
my wife should not do any work after supper. She | 
generally minds, but not always. 1 do not want to | 
be a ten-hour man with a sixteen-bour wife. God | 
gave each of us minds, and intended, donbtless, that 
we should each spend a reasonable amount of time 
in their improvement, and in enjoying life, not that 
one should do all of that and the other be a mere 
household drudge. 

Have you ever noticed, friend Root, how many | 
men there are who do not think of taking their 
wives with them when they go away anywhere? 
They forget how terribly they need a rest, and 
something new to look at and think of. Are their | 
wives so overworked and worn out that they are 





ashamed of them, or have they got into the way of | 


neglecting them, and it is only mere thoughtless- 
ness? Sometimes the former, but usually the latter, 
I think. Let every married man who reads this 
stop and think if he takes his wife with him as 
much as he Ought to, as much as he did when he 
was first married. If not, why not? It is your 
simple duty, and it ought to be your pleasure. You 
say, perhaps, she does not care to go. Well, how 
did you ask her? As politely, and as though it would 


be a pleasure to you to have her, as you did in your | 


courting days? Now, didn’t you say something like 
this? ‘Wife, 1 will take you along if you want to 


go,” with a tone of voice that says plainly you | 


rather hope she won't? Why not say heartily, “Come 


When you get her out, act so that common people 


will say, ‘*They haven't been married long; you | 


can see that plain!y enough.”’ Then I will warrant 
she will enjoy it, and want to go again. 





| never have written the above words. 





I have felt badly this winter, several times, to see 
an audience of two or three hundred men, almost 
without a lady, at our institutes. There is some- 
thing wrong there. Where the audience is half 
ladies, the speaker can feel the difference almost 
before he opens his mouth, I remember several 
years ago a farmer took me home from an institute, 
to dinner. He had added farm to farm until worth 
a hundred thousand dollars. We had a goud dinner, 
but the tired-looking wife at the head of the table 
spoiled it for me, AsIwas leaving the house I 
said to her, ‘‘Can you not get out to our meeting 
this afternoon?” She replied, “I do not see how, as 
I have not been asked.’ Her husband then said, 
“Oh! Mary doesn’t care much about getting out,’’ 
and hurried me off. | bad a subject that afternoon 
that gave me the chance, and some strong words 
were said for his benefit that were not in the pre- 


| pared paper, but which I couldn’t keep back. It 


makes me angry now, just to think of it. Ihave 
never seen the friend since; but I pray to Heaven 
that he may have stopped the mere accumulation 


| of dollars, and given Mary the rest and some of the 


enjoyment he could so well afford. If he has not, 
she has probably gone to her long rest ere now, or 
else her mind has given way from the endless 


| monotony of her work, and she is one of the numer- 


ous thousands of overworked mothers who people 
our insane asylums. 

Jn conclusion, I want to tell you of one of the best 
compliments I ever got. Friend J. H. Seymour, 
now our County Treasurer, once invited me to come 
to a political meeting. ‘Is it a place for ladies?” I 
asked. ‘Certainly,’ he says; “if it hadn’t been, I 
shouldn't have asked you; for I know you wouldn't 
come to town without your family.” 

Hudson, Ohio, Jan. 14, 1888. T. B. TERRY. 


Friend T., if it had not been for your 
work in the institutes, very likely you ss 
Go 
has called you to take up this matter in be- 
half of the poor overworked women at the 
head of our farmers’ homes. There are 
women, I know, who can speak for them- 
selves, and who do speak for themselves ; 
but there is a large class who stay at home, 
as you tell it, and give up, and go down to 
their graves without ever discovering how 
much happiness there is in store for them 
if they were once induced to get a little 
more among the world and among people. 


'You know how heartily lam in sympathy 


with you in all this, from my reply to your 
last article on page 87, last issue. In fact 
it made me smile to think how intently I 


| had been considering this very problem. If 


our readers have forgotten it, will they 
please turn to the page above mentioned ? 


| God has placed us here on this earth—both 


men and women—to be social creatures ; 
and acurse falls upon us when we neglect 
to go out among people and interchange 
ideas with our fellow-men. Reading good 
books and papers is well so far as it goes; 


/ but it can never take the place of these 
on, wife; I should not enjoy it at all without you’’? | 


The more she stays at home, the less she will care | 
to go; and still the more she needs the change. | 


face-to-face meetings—this matter of form- 
ing friendships and intimate acquaintances 
with the good people of the world. Itis 
Satan who whispers to us that the world is 
all a deceitful show. The world is a good 


deal what we make it, and there is ten times 
more danger of our thinking too ill of our 
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fellow-men than too well of them. Why, 
it fairly makes me shudder when I think of 
the different times in my life when I have 
almost decided to stay at home and not go 
out in public. May God forgive me, and 
may my fellow-men forgive me, for the 
many years in which I held aloof from con- 
ventions and institutes. Now,a man can 
choose for himself to go or stay at home; 
and it is certainly his place to exert him- 
self to get his patient, hard-working partner 
to accompany him. By all means tell your 
wife, when vou invite her, that you would 
not.enjoy going without her. as you put it; 
and when you say it, tell the truth. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself, if it is not 
true. Who is there among us who has not, 
away back in the days of courtship, said in 
his heart, if not out loud, ‘* Dear Mary. I 
could not be hired to go unless you go too ?” 
At the Chicago Convention I was greatly 
pleased to see the smiling face of Prof. 
Cook’s good wife, and Katie and Bertie too, 
close by. Their happy faces were a rebuke 
to me when I thought of my wife at home. 
I thank God from the bottom of my heart 
that she is now ready to go to any conven- 
tion that comes along; and I think she will 
go, too, without any coaxing or urging, un- 
less she backslides. 


——— SES 





EXTRACTED HONEY, AND BEST METH- 
ODS OF MARKETING. 
AN ESSAY READ BY DR. A. B. MASON AT THE OHIO 
STATE CONVENTION. 





T has been said, that the tendency of the times is 
toward each one becoming a specialist; and as 
the struggle for success becomes greater, each 


one feels that every force must be husbanded 
and every effort made to accomplish the desir- | 


ed result; but, is it true that the greatest compara- 
tive success in bee culture will be attained by the 
specialist? 

Some of you know that I do not get as large a sur- 
plus of honey as many others; but that is no evi- 
dence that I don’t know how to get all that my field 
furnishes. My locality is not favorable to large 
yields of honey, for, as I said at the Detroit Conven- 
tion two years ago, there is a large city on one side 
and a wilderness on the other; at any rate, the soil 
is not favorable to the production of white clover; 
and linden, exceptia few trees, is not within the 
reach of my bees; but there are large areas of 
boneset, goldenrod, and asters, near by, and the 
three combined have never furnished my bees suf- 
ficient honey for winter stores. 

IfIlam not mistaken, extracted honey has been 
in use over twenty years, and its desirableness for 
table and other uses, when compared with comb 
honey, has been fully established; and I believe an 
Ohio man, none other than our friend A. I. Root, 
was among the first, if not the first, to produce it 
in America. 

Many people know the excellence and beauty of 
first-class comb honey, which needs no praise; but 
a first-class article of extracted honey is something 
with which most peop e are not familiar, they never 
having seen its crystal beauty. nor caught its deli- 
cate aroma, and never tasted its delicious flavor as 

gathered from the flowers of forest and fleld. When 








served upon the table it makes a fine appearance, 
and, to many, “‘ nothing is better for breakfast than 
hot cakes and honey.”’ It can be poured upon 
them till they “ fairly swim in luscious sweetness.”’ 
If our table is ever set for a meal, and the pitcher 
of extracted honey is left off, some one of the 
family is sure to say, “‘ Please pass the honey.’’ We 
have no use for honey in the comb, except when we 
want to show off for company, and even they fre- 
quently prefer the fine, richly flavored extracted ar- 
ticle. 

The aim should be to produce honey for the 
masses, for those who can not afford to pay for lux- 
uries. 

“A land flowing with milk and honey,” both be- 
ing very nutritious and strengthening, was promis- 
ed to and was desired by the Jews as the ‘ne plus 
ultra’’ of good things. When properly ripened, 
white clover, linden, alsike, alfaifa, and some other 
honeys, have a sparkling clearness, and the flavor 
is exquisite, and, like other kinds, when candied are 
free from any liquid portions; and T have no doubt 
that such honey is generally really nicer than much 
of the well-capped white comb honey placed upon 
the market; andif all the extracted honey offered 
for sale were as thoroughly ripened as is comb hon- 
ey, the latter would be almost driven from the mar- 
ket. 

Is it not a fact, that extracted honey is depreciat- 
ed in price mainly because its quality is inferior to 
comb honey, and is inferior because it is not proper- 
ly ripened, or different kinds have been mixed, thus 
destroying their distinctive tlavor? Each kind 
should be kept by itself, and so retain its distinctive 
aroma and flavor. Well do Il remember how deli- 
cious the honey was that we used to get from bee- 
trees on the home farm in the east, in my boyhood 
days. Wedidn’t know what kind it was, but now I 
| know it was linden. To secure plenty of well- 
ripened honey it will be necessary to have strong 
colonies to gather and ripen it, and it should be ex- 
tracted when it can be done to the best advantage 
of the apiarist and the bees. In the production of 
such honey it is often necessary to leave it inthe 
| hive with a populous colony fur some time. When 
| this is not convenient it should be as thoroughly 

ripened artificially. Many bee keepers think honey 
| must be sealed to be ripe. This may be true some 

seasons, and in some localities, but ] am sure tbat 
| it may be sealed before it is ripe, and it may be ripe 
before it is sealed. 

You are all aware that there has been a great 
deal of discussion as to the proper time for extract- 
ing, some claiming that it saves honey and time 
to extract it before it is sealed, and that it is just as 
good when artificially ripened as when ripened by 
the bees: while others as earnestly contend that it 
should be well sealed before. being extracted. It 
seems to me, although ] have claimed the opposite 
to be true, that honey ripened in the hive, whether 
sealed or not, hasa richer,flavor, and possesses a fin- 
er aroma, than that ripened artificially. 

To have plenty of bees, good queens are a neces- 
sity; and to give her room to “spread herself’’ and 
deposit eggs according to ber ability, large hives 
are needed. For several years I took my surplus 
from the brood-nest of eight-frame Langstroth 
hives; but owing to their small size I had to extract 
often, and sometimes the honey was not properly 
ripened; and I am thoroughly convinced that an 

| eight-frame Langstroth hive is not large enough 
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for accomplishing the best results in securing ex- 
tracted honey, although it may be the best for the 
production of comb honey. 

As soon as the colonies are strong, whether in 
small or large hives, and the bees are building new 
comb at the top of the frames and in other parts of 
the hive, put on the surplus story, filled with empty 
wired combs, if you have them; if not, use full 
sheets of wired foundation, putting one or more 
combs of brood from the brood-nest, after having 
extracted the honey in the super, supplying the 
place of the comb of brood with foundation. 

It itis intended to fully ripen the honey in the 
hive, and it requires sealing to be ripened, and the 
honey-flow continues, the super should be raised, 
and another, prepared as before, put under it as 
soon as the combs ure pretty well filled, and before 
the bees are in the least crowded for room, and the 
process repeated as often as necessary; and when 
the yield from that particular source has ceased, 





and the honey become thoroughly ripened, all sur- | 
plus should be extracted, and every thing putin 
readiness for the next flow. If it is intended to ri- 
pen it artificially, another super will not be needed, 
and the surplus honey can be extracted at the con- 
venience of the apiarist, but always before the bees 
are crowded for room. 

** Judicious tiering,’’ some one has said, * will oft- 
en have a strong tendency to prevent capping, 
while the ripening process goes on rapidly.” Iam 
satisfiled—yes, I may say I’m sure—that in some lo- 
calities and in some seasons it is neither feasible 
nor desirable to tier up and wait till the close of 
that particular honey-yield; not feasible, because 
of the large and rapid honey-flow that would re- 
quire so large a number of extra combs and supers 
to hold the surplus; and not desirable, because the 
honey is very nearly, if not quite, fully ripe with- 
out being sealed over. This will possibly account 
for the difference in opinion in regard to ripening 
honey artificially, or ripening it in the hive. 

In my locality itis frequently desirable and al- 
ways feasible to tier up and wait till the close of 
the honey-flow before extracting, and I have of 
late frequently asked myself if my eight-frame 
hives are not partially responsible for this condi- 
tion of things. 

The care of extracted honey is of more impor- 
tance than itis generally considered to be; for if it 
is improperly cared for, much ofits nice flavor and 
fine delicate aroma is either injured or entirely lost. 
I believe the best results will be obtained by put- 
ting the honey in large vessels, preferably tin, fora 
few days, just long enough to allow all impurities 
to rise to the top, when it should be drawn off by 
means of a molasses-gate at the bottom, and put 
into such receptacles as can be sealed up air-tight, 
and it will not in the least taint it, or injure its 
flavor. Honey so cared for can be kept as long as 
desired, and will be just as nice as when taken from 
the hive; and if such honey only were offered to 
the consumer, the market would not be overstocked. 

I believe the time is not in the near future when 
there will be an overproduction of a strictly first- 
class article of extracted honey. Perhaps some of 
you are wanting to ask me, ‘‘What then is the 
cause of the low prices?’ I believe there are two 
principal causes, and [ hardly know which to place 
first; a poor article or an undeveloped home mar- 
ket; but I believe if I put ‘‘the last first’’ I shall 





not miss the mark very much. This brings me to 


the last part of the subject assigned me — ‘The 
best method of marketing.” 

I believe the most important thing of all in mar- 
keting extracted honey is, never to sell a poor arti- 
cle. The best time for selling seems to be in the 
fall and winter. The best way will be just the way 
your customers have been taught to buy it. Some 
markets demand tin pails, weighing, when filled 
with honey, from one to ten or more pounds. Oth- 
er markets prefer glass pails, holding from one- 
third ofa pint toa pint. Others prefer fruit-jars 
holding a pint or a quart, the smaller ones selling 
most readily. In other places the Muth honey- 
bottles meet with the most favor. Some localities 
require it candied, and others prefer it in a liquid 
state. My locality calls for it candied in stone 
crocks holding from one to four or five gallons. 

The best place to sell is in the home market, and 
the editors of our bee-journals have been telling us 
so foralong time. Friend Newman, through the 
American Bee Journal, has been singing that tune 
so persistently and so long that it hus become quite 
monotonous; but for all that, he is right, and he 
knows it, and seems to be acting under the inspira- 
tion of the adage,“ Be sure you're right, then go 
ahead.” Friend Root frequently awakes to its im- 
portance and repeats the story. 

The Dadants have a town of only 1500 inhabitants 
in their locality; and although they had 24,000 
pounds in 1886, it was all sold in their home market, 
and at much better prices than would have been 
realized if sold by commission men in large cities, 
in competition with others. 

A good way which has been adopted by some, is 
to call at houses and sweeten up the babies, leave a 
sample of the honey that they have for sale, with a 
circular, a card, or a leaflet, giving the uses of hon- 
ey, and the price; and, within a few days, call with 
the boney for sale. 

I should like to refer you to articles on pages 15 
and 183 of GLEANINGS for 1886, on marketing ex- 
tracted honey, and to many other articles on the 
same subject in the same journal. Don’t take 
GLEANINGS, did you say? Well, you ought to, and 
then perhaps you would know better how to dis- 
pose of your surplus honey. Then turn to the “old 
reliable,’ the American Bee Journal, and read the 
articles by G. M. Doolittle (isn’t that man wrongly 
named? but then, we’ve heard that things some- 
times go by contraries), the Messrs. Dadants, and 
others, and post yourselves as to the how todo it. 
Did you say you don’t take the A. B. J. either? 
Well, what are you thinking about? Do you belong 
to the large family of bee-keepers, and are not us- 
ing the means to inform yourself as to what is go- 
ing onin the family? Perhaps you belong to the 
number who don't take any bee-paper because 
“there is so much in them thatis of but little yal- 
ue.” You don’t talk that way about your grain and 
vegetables. You don’t throw them away because 
there is chaff and dirt among them. ‘*The good 
and the bad grow together.”” Let me ask, “ Where 
is all the honey produced by the thousands of bee- 
keepers, sold?” Is it not really in a developed 
home market? Some of you, perhaps, will say we 
sell to our friend Muth. Well, where does he sell 
it? Is it not inadeveloped home market, that it 
has taken him years of time, and cost much labor 
to work up? Perhaps some of you will say that he 
ships large quantities to other markets. Suppose 
he does; do not those to whom he ships sell in a de- 
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veloped home market? The same thatis true of 
friend Muth is also true of commission men. The 
honey they handle is sold in a developed home 
market. Now, if you prefer to pay freight, and 
friend Muth, or the commission men, and those to 
whom they wholesale, instead of selling it your- 
selves, please don’t complain about low prices. 

Are any of you farmers, and did you ever seli any 
apple&, butter, eggs, corn,cr potatoes? HUw did 
you doit? Did you sit down in the shade, or by a 
warm fire, with a great nasty quid of tobacco in 
your mouth, and literally befoul every thing with- 
in reach with your filthy expectorations, or witha 
well-filled old stump ofa pipe fill the air with your 
(to you) beautiful, and, to others, offensive wreaths 
of smoke, disgusting, not “‘the girl you left be- 
hind you,” but the one you once thought was the 
brightest, best, and sweetest being on earth, or did 
you load up the wagon and start out to find a mar- 
ket for what you bad produced by earnest thought 
and hard and persistent labor? Were you ever 
ashamed to ask the lawyer, doctor, minister, busi- 
ness man, or any one else, to buy what you had so 
honestly produced? If you were, und had a first- 
class article to sell, you belittled your vocation and 
disgraced your manhood, and ought to fail. 

Just try the same course with your honey, you do 
with your other products, offering only a first-class 
article in first-class shape, and don’t try to shingle it. 
Let the specialists ‘‘go and do likewise;’’ and if 
they have more than they can dispose of in this 
way, then sell to friend Muth, or send to the com- 
mission men, and they and you, I doubt not, will 
realize better prices. A. B. MASON. 

Auburndale, O., Jan., 1888. 

Friend M., I fully indorse your closing 
aragraph ; and whether you use an eight- 
rame hivewer a ten-frame hive, remember 

that it is always better to have your honey 
ripened a little too much than not quite 
enough. In working for extracted honey, I 
think I should rather prefer the ten-frame 
hive, on account of this matter of ripening 
ee Iam sure we get more honey 

y tiering up on the plan you recommend, 
than by extracting every time the upper story 
is full. As extracted honey is never injured 
in appearance by being left on the hive, we 
have nothing to fear from bees running over 
it with muddy feet, as they do where we 
aim to produce very white comb honey. 


TT Hm eee 
LIGHT IN THE CELLAR. 


FRIEND BINGHAM ASKS US TO PROVE THAT IT IS 
HURTFUL TO THE BEES. 





MONG the sanitary writings in GLEANINGS I 
do not now remember having seen light 
mentioned as an essential to the safe and 
healthy wintering of bces. No doubt all 
there is of the subject under consideration 

is old as applied to dwelling-houses. The effect of 
light on vegetation, no one has failed to note. It 
has been much written about by sanitary writers, 
and has been claimed as an important factor in 
houses as a means of maintaining the health of 
their occupants. 

It is with a view to calling attention to the sub- 
ject rather than giving my experience that this 
article is written. 

Many years ago I had occasion to wintera few 








colonies of bees in alight cellar—as I now call to 
mind (I write this last sentence, that every bee- 
keeper may agree with me that the fact is not new 
—not patentable, even). The result was favora- 
ble; viz., the bees wintered finely, and did not 
spring dwindle. Since then 1 have had no experi- 
ence practically in wintering bees in light cellars, 
though I have had some in dark ones for several 
winters past. 

This subject has so long and persistently clung to 
me, that, last season, I determined to test it fairly 
this winter and note the results. Just here, bear in 
mind that next June will showthe result. This 
experiment I have undertaken on all the bees I 
have in the cellar—a pile six hives long and three 
high (eighteen colonies in all). They face the east, 
and are perhaps ten feet from the window—an or- 
dinary cellar-window, three-paned, and of two 
thicknesses of glass. This window the hives all 
face, and each hive has an entrance 23 inches long. 
The cellar is light enough to read in all day, and 
early on sunny mornings the sun shines directly in- 
to the room, and the light is strong. 

The bees could fly if they pleased; but only now 
and then one starts from the hives, turns round, 
head to the hive, locates it, and flies to the window, 
where, of course, it dies. 

I have made some inquiry of bee-keepers who 
winter bees in dark cellars and caves—why they al- 
ways use dark ones, and, strange to say, the only 
reason so far given has been this: ‘‘To keep the 
bees quiet.’’ Now, is there any evidence that the 
bees are kept quiet by the absence of light in the 
cellar? In this article I shall assume that there is 
no solid proof that the absence of light does so act 
upon bees in confinement. I have maintained, that 
the cause of quiet and repose of bees was due to 
the simple fact that, at the close of the honey sea- 
son, as vegetation failed to blossom and yield hon- 
ey and pollen, the objects inciting toactivity gradu- 
ally disappeared; and the bees, with an instinct 
peculiar to themselves, find no incentive to activi- 
ty, and repose is the normal result. It is not dark- 
er when plants do not bloom, neither do bees show 
a disposition to fly because the light exists, neither 
because the sun shines even. When I had my bees 
in Tennessee, nothing so pleased and delighted me 
as to see the bees loll in the warm sun at the en- 
trance to the hives on sunny noons. We have all 
seen bees lounge on the fronts of the hives in 
autumn when the air was warm and the sun bright, 
with apparently no disposition on the part of the 
bees to fly. I cite these common cases as evidence, 
not proof, that light does not produce disquiet 
when bees are in the openair. That daylight, or 
even sunlight, does not disturb bees in the cellar, 
my experiments tend to show. 

Other than the perhaps theoretic value of light 
in maintaining the health of bees, and their conse- 
quent quiet and repose, there is one other consid- 
eration not to be entirely lost sight of; viz., the 
ease with which they may be casually seen from 
day today. They do not seem to notice one’s pres- 
ence Unless jarred. 

No doubt it will be said, that *‘ your bees are quiet 
because they are cold.’’ Very well, that may be 
true; still, 45 to 50° so far has been my cellar tem- 
perature. 

While I do not at present take positive grounds 
that light is absolutely essential to the healthful 
wintering of bees, I will assume, as I have ever 
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done, that the one great reason why bees winter so 

safely in well-protected hives in the open air is, 

that they have plenty of God’s vitalizing air and 

sunlight. T. F. BINGHAM. 
Abronia, Mich., Jan., 1888. 


Old friend, I am glad you have started 
out on this thing—not because I feel sure 
that you are right, but because it illustrates 
a great point. People learn how to do 
things in different avocations in life; and 
because they succeed with them they go on 
doing the same thing year after year, when 
the very thing to which they attribute their 
success has nothing to do with it whatever. 
Our experiment stations are shaking this 
out of us a good deal, but it is not by any 
means over yet. During our recent eclipse, 
very many said, ‘There, we shall have 
warm weather now.’’ When I remonstrat- 
ed they defended themselves by saying they 
had noticed all their lives that the weather 
changed after an eclipse, or that any sort of 
eclipse makes the weather warmer. Sure 
enough, the weather changed to warm di- 
rectly after our last lunar eclipse. But all 
these patient observers failed to notice that 
the weather changes almost continually 
when we don’t have any eclipse. The man 
who drives our team does not want to kill 
the pigs unless the moon is “ right,”’ and so 
it is all around us. Peter Henderson says 
that one of the greatest obstacles in the way 
of intelligent gardening is, that people cling 
to so many senseless manipulations; an 
especially is this true of the old-country- 
men. They have so many formulas and 
sleights that it occupies a good part of their 
time to go through with them, and they in- 
sist there is no success without it. Yeta 
progressive young gardener, who discards 
every thing without good common sense to 
back it, soon discovers that these old pro- 
cesses that have been treasured up and fol- 
lowed so long do not affect the result at all. 

Now, then, in regard to light in cellars: 
I told you, in an editorial on page 68, 1888, 
that bees will fly whenever the temperature 
is from 50 to 55. Now, my idea has been 
for years that there is no need of having the 
cellar dark, providing we can keep the 
temperature below this flying-point. I do 
not believe the bees would fly, no matter 
how much light they have, providing you 
keep them below 50. If you let the sun 
shine directly into their hives when it is 45 
in the cellar, the rays would very soon run 
it up to 50 or more; therefore, under such 
circumstances darkness would be an aid to- 
ward keeping them in their hives ; but if we 
had a cellar that could not run above 45, 
whether the sun shone into it or not, I 
should not be surprised if they would do 
just as well, or even better, to give them as 
much light as possible. In raising plants 
in the greenhouse, we must have light. All 
the fertilizers in the world, with the very 
best temperature imaginable, will not give 
us a healthy growth without the light; in 
fact, a great many plants will not grow at 
all unless they have sunlight and plenty 
of it. You know some of the friends rec- 
ommend wintering bees in cellars that run 
up to 60, 75, and one friend has talked about 
even 90. Well, unless you have perfect 





darkness with these temperatures it seems 
to me your bees would very soon have a 
great big general picnic. It is true, bees 
sometimes loaf in the open air when the 
temperature is favorable, because they have 
nothing to do; but I think that, after a long 
spell of confinement by cold weather, they 
are pretty sure to fly, in doors or out, when 
the temperature is above 55, and they have 
plenty of light. Sometimes, you know, the 
are confined by wire cloth; but under such 
conditions it seems to me the room had bet- 
ter be dark whenever the temperature 
comes up to the flying-point. 


——<—<—<———— ee 
HERMAPHRODITES, AGAIN. 


PROF. COOK CONSIDERS THE SUBJECT FURTHER. 








R. T. F. MCCAMANT, of San Antonio, Texas, 
writes me as follows: 


d In GLEANINGS, p. 52, you say that “ snails 

5 are true hermaphrodites.’’ Are you not 

mistaken? They are very numerous here. 

In summer, on wet days the bushes hang 

full of them: and in spring time I have seen dozens 

of them mating. The shape of the shell issomewhat 

different from those of the North, but otherwise they 

seem much the same. The shells are longer than 

those of the Northern snails. When the weather is 

warm I will try to send you some specimens; also 

some specimens of our numerous species of ants 

and other insects, if you will not consider it an 
imposition. 


Iam glad to respond to Mr. McC., for I can very 
well see how he was puzzled to reconcile my state- 
ments with his observations; and as others may be 
confronted with the same puzzle, I think it well to 
explain through GLEANINGS, especially as the mat- 
ter is one of general interest. 

No, Iam not mistaken; nor is Mr. McC. While 
both angleworms and snails are genuine hermaph- 
rodites, the species of both groups of animals 
having both male organs (testes) and female organs 
(ovaries), yet the animals are not capable of self- 
impregnation. It has been said, and I think truly, 
that Nature abhors close in-breeding. In plants we 
see how this is prevented through the bees, and so 
how the plants are benefited by the fact that bees 
seek themin quest of pollen and nectar, and thus 
close fertilization is prevented. 

It has been suggested, that, in case of both snails 
and angleworms, the sperm and germ cells do not 
ripen or mature at the same time, and thus the 
animals must mate, though true hermaphrodites. 
I think it quite likely that, in many cases, self-im- 
pregnation is impossible structurally; and we may 
reasonably conclude that in all cases it is prevented 
through the instincts of the anima’s. The old 
Dutch writer and scientist, Swammerdam, whose 
beautiful and accurate descriptions and illustra- 
tions of the anatomy of the bee would be worthy of 
a scientist of the nineteenth century, also illus- 
trates the mating of snails, just as we may observe 
it by careful observation at any springtime. An- 
gleworms mate, usually,in the night, and so are 
not so frequently observed. The large ring, about 
one-third the length of the angleworm, from the 
head, which is so large in early summer, is a gland, 
and is a true mating organ of the angleworm. 

Iam glad to knowthat Mr. McC. is to send me 
specimens. I shall be glad to receive such from 
bee-keepers everywhere. Let all send so carefully 
that the insects, ete., will come without harm. 

Agricultural College, Mich. A. J. COOK. 
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CLEAN WATER FOR POULTRY. 


DR. A. B. MASON USES A BEE-FEEDER TO GIVE THE 
CHICKENS DRINK. 


RIEND ROOT:—Inclosed I send a drawing of 
an automatic fountain, with which to water 
poultry, that will be good to set in your 
winter poultry-house or anywhere else. It is 
the handiest, best, and cheapest I ever saw. 

Mine is made of heavy galvanized sheet-iron. As 
neither fowls nor chickens can get into it, and no 
dirt gets scratched into the water, it is kept clean. 
We have smaller ones set on the ground for chick- 
ens. I got the idea forthis from H. D. Cutting’s 
bee-feeder. 














MASON’S POULTRY DKINKING-FOUNT. 
It is made of three pieces. One piece, 10x214 
inches, bent thus, makes the body. This will bring 
the front end within one inch of the bot- 
tom of the tray. and 244 inches from the 
| front, and 4 inch lower than the front. 
l The curved tront might be left 
straight, thus, but it would be in the \| 
way of the fowls’ heads when drinking. 

The ends are made of picces 54 inches wide \| 
and 10 inches long, with ‘4 of an inch of the side and 
upperend turned ata right angle, and the lower 
end cut out as shown. The ends of the body part 
will just fit inside of the turned edges of the end 
pieces, and, when soldered, the fountain is com- 
plete, and will hold between two and three quarts. 
If desirable to have it hold more, it can be made 
larger in any or all directions. 

It is easily filled by turning it on its back and 
pouring in the water; and then, by tipping back 
further, it will fill up to the top. It can then be 
set where desired, and is *‘ ready for ** business.” 

A. B. MASON. 

Auburndale, Lucas Co., 0., Dec. 12, 1887. 


Very good, doctor. We have had our tin- 
ners make one just after your drawing. and 
it does the business tiptop. But within a 
few miles of us are stoneware factories 
which keep something. on the same princi- 
ple, of stone, which we think a little nicer, 
because the latter isso much more easily 
kept clean. It is just as you say—the chick- 
ens can not step on the sides and upset the 
thing. They can not wade in the water, 
nor scratch dirt and droppings into it. The 
water looks clean and pure so long as there 
is a drop of it left. The stoneware arrange- 
ment is a little heaviey for transportation ; 
but the expense for the same capacity is 
about the same asthe galvanized arrange- 
ment figured above, and I do like the idea 
of having the poultry neat and cleanly in 
their habits. It is a pretty hard matter to 
keep a poultry-house looking tidy; but 
these arrangements are a great help toward 
it. 








HEADS oF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFOERENT FIELDS. 











REPORTS IN REGARD TO THE PROSPECTS IN DIF- 
FERENT STATES. 

HE plan as proposed in GLEANINGS, by Prof. 
Cook, for gathering and publishing statis- 
tics in regard to the honey crop, is, I think, 
an excellent one, and I hope the editor of 
GLEANINGS will not fail to adoptit. Every 

season I hear my neighbor bee-keepers say, * I wish 

I knew how the honey crop is in the West, South, 

and North, then I should know what to ask for my 

honey, and when to sell.” Last year I got about 80 

ibs. of box honey per colony. I thought if this 

was about what every bee-keeper got, [had better 
sell my honey as soon as I could, and I did. I re- 
ceived only 14 ects. per Ib.. net. If I had known 

that the crop was so small I should have asked 20 

cts. and gotit. Should you desire to add this fea- 

ture to GLEANINGS,)Ou may consider your hum- 
ble servant free of all cost. W. CROMMIE. 

Cobleskill, N. Y., Jan. 25, 1888. 

Thank you, friend ©. This matter of 
statistics is certainly to be a prominent fea- 
ture of GLEANINGS for the coming year—at 
least, we are going to try it; and until we 
get it a little more under way we should be 
glad to have the friends everywhere tell us 
how bees have wintered, and the prospects 
generally for a crop of honey, so far as they 
can. For the present we will publish these, 
providing they are made brief. A_ postal 
card will eontain all that needs to be said, 
and you can write it big at that. From lo- 
calities in the South, where winter is al- 
ready over, and the bees are gathering 
stores to some extent, reports will be ac- 
ceptable already. Please Jet us have them 
for our next issue. 





HONEY BY THE BUSHEL; A NEW USE FOR THE 
POTATO-BOXES. 

I received the goods you sent me, all in good 
shape. Those 32 potato-boxes are “just boss.” I 
am putting them up on stormy days and at odd 
spells, and filling them with those one-pound sec- 
tions. They hold 72 sections as nicely as though 
they were made to hold them. I shall soon have 32 
bushels of sections put up; and I tell my folks, 
that, if nothing happens, I expect 82 bushels of 
honey in one-pound boxes next fall. 1 will tell you 
how I expect to getit. I shall have those potato- 
boxes full of sections with starters in when the 
honey season opens, and put them on 68 colonies 
when the right time comes; and when they are full 
I shall take the boxes out in the apiary; and as I 
take off those nice white sections filled with white 
honey, I shall shake off the bees as fast as possible, 
and fill those potato-boxes and carry them in by 
those handles, and then clean it up and put itin 
shipping-cases in time to have the boxes to han- 
dle my potatoes with. Do you think I can suc- 
ceed? 

Do you make the T super to use wood separators? 
I much prefer wood to tin for separators, and those 
four 1 received from you will not take wood separa- 
tors with the 1}§ sections. I should like to know, 
as I was thinking of ordering some more. 

Do you make wood separators to fit the T 
super? 
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Can you tell me the largest amount of comb hon- 
ey made by one colony in one season? also the 
largest amount of extracted? also the largest 
amount of money received from the honey from 
one colony in one season? 

I am to deliver an essay on bee-keeping for pleas- 
ure and for profit. Any thing you could tell mein 
this line would be thankfully received. 

New Milford, Pa., Feb. 1, 1888. F. W. DEAN. : 


Friend D., we shall have to accord to you 
the credit of originality at least, for sug- 
gesting this matter of honey by the bushel. 
Il think, however, our veterans in honey- 
a will tell you that you will save 
abor and manipulation by putting your sec- 
tions filled with starters right into the 
crates to sit over the hives. don’t know 
any better suggestion for your essay than 
to give in substance what you have given 
above. and entitle it, ‘* Honey by the Bush- 
el.”’—Regarding the largest amount of comb 
honey produced by a single colony, we have 
several times run over 100 lbs., in our locali- 
ty; and a neighbor of ours, during one very 
favorable season, received something over 
200 Ibs. from a single wong s Various ac- 
counts have been received through the bee- 
journals, of, I think, 300 Ibs.. or may be 
more, of comb honey from a single colony 
during a single season, but such things are 
the rare exception. See Special Notices for 
separators. 





A WARNING IN REGARD TO WALKING OR STANDING 
ON THE RAILWAY. TRACK. 

Mr. Root:—As my husband had written to you, in- 
tending to renew his subscription for GLEANINGS, 
but wascalled to eternity without a moment's warn- 
ing, I will send his letter with these few lines. He 
was walking beside the railroad track when he slip- 
ped and fell, on Christmas day, and was killed bya 
passing train. Oh! can it be possible that any one 
should be called away without one moment to pre- 
pare? Mrs. C. T. CLARKE. 

Albion, Ind., Jan. 2, 1888. 

The following letter of kind words is the 
one referred to above: 

Dear Sir:—Please find inclosed one dollar for 
GLEANINGS for 1888. I have been at Miller since 
March, 1880, and, I must say,in all that time I have 
never had to complain of GLEANINGS not coming to 
me regularly, never missing once. I still hope 
that it will reach me still the same here as long as I 
stay. Give my kind regards to yourself and family, 
also to all the employes of your factory, wishing 
you merry Christmas and a happy New Year. 

CHAS. T. CLARKE. 

Albion, Noble Co., Ind., Dec. 24, !887. 


May God help you, dear friend, in your 
terrible affliction. It is indeed but too true, 
that we are often called to meet our Creator 
without a moment’s warning; and in view 
of this, does it not behoove us to be always 
ready ? What a kind. cheery letter it is 
that your husband wrote us! There was 
certainly nothing in his heart at the time 
but kindness and good will toward all hu- 
manity on that day before Christmas. Think 
of the words,** A merry Christmas and a 
happy New Year.”’ And now let us draw 
a moral from this sad event: I notice in 
our large cities there are signs up, and no- 
tices warning people to keep off the tracks, 
especially where many tracks run side by 
side; and I have often noticed, too, that al- 








most every one is liable to Bet in the way of 
moving trains, even though he be perfectly 
familiar with them. Even though your 
husband was an employe of the,railroad com- 
pany, and it was his daily business, it seems 
1e took risks that perhaps he need not have 
taken. Not very long ago, right near our 
factory, a carpenter was employed in mak- 
ing some repairs near the track. A locomo- 
tive passed him, and he supposed it was out 
of the way; and so much was his mind on 
the work he was doing that he did not notice 
it went ahead a little justto back up. Be- 
fore any one knew what he was doing, he 
knelt down to the work, with one of his 
legs across the track; and although there 
was quite a number standing around, and 
the engineer, too, was on the watch,a leg 
was cut off before anybody knewit. Be- 
ware of locomotives ; and especially beware 
of trains that are switching and backing up. 
Don’t take foolish risks. Remember how 
easy a matter it is for your foot to slip, as in 
the above sad case. 








AN INVITATION TO FLORIDA. 

Mr. Root:—You -have expressed a desire to see 
Florida. Just jump on a car some morning and 
come. I think you can come right here without 
changing cars, and Miss Adams and myself will 
meet you at the depot and protect you from the 
“land agents’’ which are more to be dreaded by 
a new comer than mosquito-hawks by the queen- 
rearer. My husband (we bave nota foot of land to 
sell) will take you as faras you care to drive, and 
see orange-growing, while I will entertain your 
wife or daughter who may accompany you. Then 
buy a grove to supply you with oranges, and give 
you a warm home to fly to when weary of the cold 
—a bee-keeper’s Florida home, where you or your 
friends can spend some of their time. 

Mrs. A. A. NEEDHAM. 

Sorrento, Fla., Jan. 26, 1888. 

You may rest assured, good friend, that 
when we do go to Florida we shall certainly 
take advantage of your kind offer; but with 
present responsibilities we do not see our 
way clear just yet. 

HISTORY OF CARNIOLANS IN THE U. 8. 

I find that Carniolans were, in 1879, 1880, 1882, usu- 
ally called ** Krainer bees,’ and some colonies were 
received here under that name; but in 1879 a dozen 
queens labeled ** Cyprians’”’ arrived in New York, 
consigned to some one with a German name in 
Iowa. They were not Cyprians, but Carniolans, as 
the shipper afterward confessed. Can any reader 
advise me who got these Cyprians? Or does any 
one know of an earlier importation of Krainer 
bees? I should be thankful for an early answer 
direct to me, and GLEANINGS will very early have 
the benefit of it. S. W. Morrison, M. D, 

Oxford, Pa., Jan. 27, 1888. 

‘‘Krainer”’? is simply the German for 
**Carniolan,”’ friend M. 





BEES AND NEIGHBORS ; A SUGGESTION. 


Would it not be well for bee-keepers to supply 
their neighbors within a radius of a mile or so 
around them with honey at a reduced price of, say, 
20 per cent or mofe, or less, according to the near- 
ness of those neighbors? Would it not cause them 
to feel that our bees were not in their way, and 
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create a better feeling generally toward us and our 
calling? I offered honey, and sold some to begin 
last year, at eight cents, to my near neighbors, 
when the price was ten in town. But the season 
soon closed, with no surplus honey, sol had to re- 
fuse tosell any more at any price; but [ went far 
enough to see that my neighbors were likely to be- 
come good customers. JAS. A. STONE. 

Bradfordton, Ill., Jan. 16, 1888. 

Friend Stone, with what experience I 
have had Iam inclined to think you would 
succeed only in establishing the price ats 
cts., and everybody else would have to fol- 
low you, and the result would be that your 
neighbors would not know, or would fail to 
remember, that you had been trying to do 
them a kindness. I believe it is better to 
ask the regular market price for every thing 
we have to sell. You might say, ‘* Neigh- 
bor A, honey is selling in town at 10 cts. a 
pound; but as you are a neighbor, I will 
charge you only 8 cts.” In this way I think 
it would be appreciated; but you want to 
be sure, when you say so, that it is the exact 
truth of the matter. 


THE CANTON BEE-CONVENTION. 

The Stark Co. Bee-keepers’ Society met in Grange 
Hall, Canton, O., on Saturday, February 4. The 
President, Jacob Oswald, of Maximo, being absent, 
W. 8. Kline, of Bolivar, Tus. Co., was called to 
the chair pro tem. Owing to the very dangerous 
condition of the roads and streets, only a few bee- 
keepers were present; but notwithstanding this 
fact, a very pleasant and profitable time was had. 
A committee, consisting of Henry Beatty, of Mas- 
sillon, and J.H. Smith and L. J. Wise, of Canton, 
was appointed to wait on the directors of the Stark 
Co. Agricultural Society to ask fora revision of ihe 
bee and honey premium-list. After the questions 
trom the query-box were answered, the society 
adjourned to meet on the second Wednesday in 
April next. MARK THOMSON, Sec. 

A COLONY OCCUPYING A CREVICE BETWEEN TWO 
ROCKS IN CALIFORNIA. 

1 have not met with a single progressive bee- 
keeper inthis part of the State, yet I have bought 
in the stores some very fine honey gathered here by 
“wild bees"’ as the natives call them—that is, bees 
living wild in rocks and trees. While out deer- 
hunting I came across a very large colony occupy- 
ing acrevice between tworocks. The combs were 
weather-beaten, but the bees were too strorg to be 
fooled with in the dry season, so I did not disturb 
them. As soon as the willow blossoms, I wiil re- 
move them to better quarters. R. 8S. GREEN. 

Cayucos, Cal., Dec. 1, 1887. 


BEES NEAR A RAILROAD, NOT DISTURBED. 

I have seen frequent statements, both pro and 
con, as to bees being disturbed by passing railroad 
trains, and | will now state my case. I have now 
had my apiary for ten years, located within 100 feet 
of the main line of a railroad where, on an average, 
about 40 trains pass at full speed every 24 hours, 
and I have never been able to detect any harm or 
disturbance from the jar or noise. Last winter I 
went out where the ground was frozen hard, and 
put my ear to several hives when trains were pass- 
ing, but could not perceive that it caused any buzz- 
ing or disturbance to them in any way. 

A. A. FRADENBURG. 
Port Washington, O., Feb. 6, 1888. 





NOES AND QUERIES. 








LOOK OUT FOR HIM. 

N page 110 I notice you say, ‘‘ Look out for 
him!”’ Yes, I think you had best do so, 
friends. William Connelly, of Ogden, Boone 
Co., Towa, is the man who advertises chick- 
ens, eggs, stock, and T don’t know what else: 

holds his property in hs wife's name, and pays 

his debts by saying he sent the money by postal 

note; at any rate, that is what he did for mein the 

spring of 1886, to the tune of $5.00. IT had the mat- 

ter investigated then, without any result, only as 

above stated. ABBOTT L. SWINSON. 
Goldsboro, N. C., Feb. 6, 1888. 


Weather is cold—from 10 to 30° below zero; no 
rain, and water scarce for stock. Some have to 
drive a mile to get water for their stock, but I thank 
the Lord that it is no worse. J. 8. WILLARD. 

Bedford, Taylor Co., Iowa, Jan. 19, 1888. 


THE PROSPECTS FOR TEXAS THIS YEAR GOOD. 
My golden Italians are working hard on meal and 

flour that I have been feeding them. They usually 

get natural pollen by this time. Prospects were 

never better for a honey crop, as the ground is al- 

most covered with horsemint, and that is our main 

honey-plant here. L. B. SMITH. 
Cross Timbers, Texas, Feb. 2, 1888. 


AUGER-CHIPS FOR SMOKER FUEL. 

I observe with interest the recommendation, in 
GLEANINGS, of pine leaves as smoker fuel. Ican 
add to the list, white-oak auger-chips, which I find 
very good fuel for my Clark smoker. Probably 
auger-chips from other kinds of wood would do 
well also. W. W. LENOIR. 

Shull’s Mills, N. C., Jan. 12, 1888. 


14% LBS. OF JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT FROM A 5-CENT 
PACKAGE. 


I thrashed my Japanese buckwheat, which I 
raised from a 5-cent packet. I raised 14% lbs. It 
grew 5 and 6 feet high. It was blown down when 
it just began to fill, so I didn’t get a full crop. 

FRANCES TAYLOR. 

Fall City, King Co., W. T., Jan. 28, 1888. 





A CORRECTION. 
Your printers or somebody made surely a mis- 
take in publishing my report for 1888 in Jan. num- 
ber, page 25. In place of 160 gallons it ought to say 
650 gallons for I certainly could not have sold the 
160 gallons for $300; but I did sell 650 gallons, and the 
net proceeds were $300, after deduction of barrels, 
freight, etc. If you think proper, please correct 
the report. J. W. Ross. 
Phair, Texas, Jan. 26, 1888. 


THE BLIZZARD OVER. 

We have achange from the cold blizzard weather, 
which has held high carnival for the past thirty 
days, to more spring-like weather. My bees have 
enjoyed the change by having a good cleansing 
flight, and so far have wintered very nicely. On 
examination of afew colonies this 28th and 29th of 
January, 1888, I find my Italians and Carniolans 
have eggs in one and two combs, from 2 to 4 inches 
square. J. B. KLIng. 

Topeka, Kas., Jan. 30, 1888. 
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REPORTS ENCOURAGING. — 








MY REPORT. 
STARTED with 79 stands of bees this spring; 
lost three during the summer by losing their 
queens; had two newswarms, and divided one. 
I had my bees inthree places—one two miles 
and a half southeast, one three miles north, 
both in the basswood timber. From the southeast 
and at home I got nothing, and had to feed; and 
from the north one I got about 50 lbs. of honey. 
Bees are all in the cellar in fair condition. I am 
not in the least discouraged. I think next year will 
be good. A. L. KitLpow. 
Sheffield, lil., Jan. 1, 1888. 


FROM 2 TO 9, AND 450 LBS. OF HONEY. 

1 had 2 stands of bees to start with this spring, 
after shipping them 200 miles—75 by rail, 125 by 
wagon. I increased to 9, got 450 lbs. of comb hon- 
ey; left over 30 Ibs. in each hive. C. C. BARTLETT. 

Vernal, Utah, Jan. 23, 1888. 


FROM 13 TO 17, AND 600 LBS. OF HONEY. 

I started with 13 colonies of bees in the spring of 
1887. [increased to 17, and got 200 pounds of honey 
in the comb, and 35 gallons of extracted. I think 
that is doing pretty well for sucha dry season as 
this was. SAM HEBB. 

Breeds, Jlls., Dec. 29, 1887. 


FROM 10 TO 23, AND 300 LBS. OF COMB HONEY. 

I went into winter, 1886, with 14 swarms, packed 
in chaff hives on summer stands. I came through 
the winter with 10 swarms. I increased to 23, and 
took 300 lbs. of comb honey. My bees are in good 
condition for the coming winter. 

LAWRENCE GOODRICH. 

Smyrna, N. Y., Dec. 21, 1887. 


18 LBS. SURPLUS PER COLONY. 
The 2 ounces of Japanese buckwheat I got from 
you last spring did well, considering the great 
drought. I got6 quarts. It will do well in our dry 
hot climate. Our honey crop was light—18 pounds 
of surplus to the hive, spring count; last year it 
was 50, and plenty to winter on. JOEL HISER. 
Edgar, Neb., Dec. 23, 1887. 


FROM 50 TO 80, AND 2000 LBS. OF HONEY. 

The season has been a fair one. Clover and bass- 
wood yielded fairly well. I increased from 50 col- 
onies to 80, and took 2000 Ibs. in 1 and 2 pound sec- 
tions, and 600 Ibs. extracted. I fed 1000 lbs. white 
sugar, to make sufficient stores to winter the 80 col- 
onies. I placed bees in thecellar Nov. 10. 

N. A. BLAKE. 

Smith Mills, P. Q., Canada, Dec. 19, 1887. 


FROM 10 TO 19, AND 450 LBS. OF COMB HONEY. 
My spring count was 10 colonies, and I increased 
them to 19 by natural swarming, and got 450 lbs. of 
comb honey. I got no honey from my spring 
swarms, and but very little from one or two of my 
old ones, they being very weak in the spring. My 
best one gave me & lbs. The season was consider- 
ed the poorest for many years, and some were so 
unfortunate as to get littleor no surplus. When 
the honey-flow stopped it stopped “short off,”’ so to 
speak, and left a good many sections in bad shape. 
Now, what's to be done with them? G.W. Davis. 
Pine Creek, Mich., Jan. 8, 1888. 





A GOOD FLY FROM CHAFF HIVES. 

On Jan. 15th, the thermometer ran down to 26 
below zero; Jan. 16, 9 below—the coldest it has been 
for years. My bees didn’t seem to mind it, for on 
Jan. 29, 30, and 31, the bees had one of the finest 
three-days’ fly I eversaw for this time of year. The 
mercury stood 92 in sun, 50 in shade. It was one of 
the finest sights to see the yellow Italians gush 
forth from every hive. 1] want you tocount me one 
in favor of chaff hives. I believe there will not 
be one swarm in ten alivein this part of thecounty, 
mostly tor want of stores to keep them through. 
They are mostly blacks, and I think that is the rea- 
son they didn't do any better. The Italians seem 
to be far ahead this year out here. The queen I 
received of you is still alive, and as pretty as ever. 
She was one of the finest “ birds’’ that ever came 
to this country. JOHN BLODGET. 

Empire, Mo., Feb. 5, 1888. 








REPORTS DISCOURAGING. — 


ONLY 15 Lus. OF HONEY FROM 53 COLONIES. 
COMMENCED the season with 53 colonies in 
» good condition, and increased to 73 by natural 
swarming. There was as fine a prospect for 
honey as one could ask for; but tle dry season 
came on, and [ was able to harvest the enor- 
mous amount of 15 lbs., all box honey. This is al- 
most as well as the rest of my neighbors have done. 
Honey is retailing at 25 cts., there being some that 
was held for higher prices from last year’s crop. 
The condition of many colonies is very bad, so we 
look for many to die before warm weather. We 
have had two bad seasons, so next we look for one 
that will put all in fine spirits again. 
Villisca, Ia., Jan. 4, 1888. B. F. COWGILL. 








Bees have done very little here this last season. 
Some neighboring stands that received no attention 
have died, and others, I think, will live through. I 
wintered five colonies, and increased to ten and 
five nuclei. W. A. MITCHELL. 

Youngstown, O., Jan. 2, 1888. 


55 LBS. OF HONEY FOR 1887, AGAINST 235 FOR 1886. 
Ihave been in the bee-business for five years. I 
have 40 colonies, most of them Italians. This has 
been a very poor honey season in my locality. I 
got but 50 pounds of comb honey from my best 
Italian colony this year, while last year I got 235 
pounds of extracted honey from the best Italian 
colony. JOHN SHANKS. 
Plymouth, Hancock Co., Ill. 


THE BEES DIDN’T PAY —A DEBIT AGAINST THEM 
OF $79.22. 

T sce by last GLEANINGS that my time has expired, 
and I shall be obliged to have it stopped. This de- 
cision is not what I wish it was; but my time spent 
on and with bees has not been very lucrative in 
dollars and cents; but I should not like to part with 
the knowledge acquired in the time I have kept 
bees (three years). There are no other bee-keepers 
who take any bee-journal around here, and most 
who keep bees here do not make enough off them 
to afford to take a bee-journal. Mine have a debtor 
balance against them of $79.22. H. W. Scorr. 

Williamstown, Vt., Dec. 28. 
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OUR QUESION - Box, 


With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 











All quertes sent in fur this department should be briefly 
stated and free from any possible amlnguity. The question 
or questions shovld be written upon u separate slip of paper, 
and marked,” For Our Question-Box.” 











the front of the hive, ts there danger of the entrance be- 
ing closed by ice, and xo smother the bees? Do you, as | 
a rule, think it advisable to sweep the snow away? | 


} 


No. W. Z. HurcHINsoON. 

Yes. Gro.GRIMM. | 
| 

No, no. JAMES HEDDON. | 


Not unless there comes a thaw followed by a | 
freeze. Ido not. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
Not much danger, if the bottom-board is pretty 
slanting. No; butif there is acrust on the snow I | 
would breuk it. Dn. A.B. MASON. | 
Yes; but it is easy to guard nguinst it by leaning a 
board over the entrance, else we should keep the 
opening free. A. J. COOK. 
There would be danger if there were no other 
crevices through which air could pass. We always 
sweep the snow away from the upron-board, be- 
cause we want a clean place for the bees as soon as 
mild weather comes. We leave the other sides 
banked up. DADANT & Son. 


1. No danger of smothering the bees, if they have 
ventilation froin above through chaff cushions, etc. 
The main danger comes from the bees getting too 
warm where sitting near the ground, if covered 
with snow for too long a time. 

2. [never sweep the snow away, but keep it off 
the hive by ieaning a wide board, slanting. up| 
ugainst the front of the hive. G.M.Doonrrrie. | 


During a long-continued cold spell, snow forms a | 
good blanket: and at such times it is not likely to 
make any trouble at the entrance. I would keep 
watch, and sce that the wet snow did not clog the 
eutrance aftera warmish spell; but so long as the 
snow is unthuwed, I would hardly sweep it away. 
My experience, however, is very limited. 

C. C. MILLER. 

No danger with the hives we use. We have an 
entrance even with the bottom of the hive, and also | 
an entrance one-third of the way up the hive. 
This upper entrance never gets closed up from any 
cause. We never sweep away the snow; in fact, 
we never see our out-apiaries after we fix them up 
for winter until a warm spell in March or April. 

E. FRANCE. 

My practice has been to keep the entrances open; | 
but if the entrances are large, 1 doubt whether it 
does any harm to bave them covered with light | 
snow. When the entrances get plugged with ice it | 
is usually by the freezing of water that comes from | 
the inside. I should not want hives entirely cover- 
ed with light snow during the first half of the winter, 
lest it might start them to breeding too early. 

° E. E. Hasty. 


Perhaps many of the friends will remem- 
ber that this matter of snow over the en- 
trance has been discussed a great deal in 
ovr back yolumes. Well, | have watched 
the matter pretty carefully, and I am sure 
that our bees have never sustained any in- 
jury ire the hives cévered with 
snow. In fact, I always feel’a great deal 











| than color. 


better about them when I see the snow is 
drifted all around them; and I prefer to 
have them covered up entirely, rather than 
any other ser I do not well see how the 
hives could be too warm when snow is all 
around about them. We have had reports 
from those who took pains to sweep the 
snow away from part of the hives, and leave 


/ the other part undisturbed. In every such 


experiment that | remember of, the. bees 
undisturbed did the best, and I should be 
pretty sure they would too. Scratching 
around a hive with a broom so as to disturb 
the bees. and make them think some enemy 
is about when they are in their winter sleep, 
I feel sure is not a good thing to do. As 
Prof. Cook once failed in trying to smother 
the bees by throwing water on the en- 
trances, so as to freeze every thing up solid, 
I do not seef{why he should not fail if he tried 
to smother them by banking them up with 
snow. Think of advising a bee-keeper with 
200 or 300 hives to go around with a broom 
every time we have asnowsturm! I am a 
little surprised at our good friend Grimm. 
Didn’t he mean to write no when he made 
that yes? We should be very glad indeed to 
have him give us a few more particulars. 





QuESTION No. 35 —Do you think bees are able to 
distinguish color? Have you found it advisable in 
your experience, as an addittimal “landmark,” to 
paint the hives or entrances different colors? 


Yes. DADANT & SON. 
1. Yes; 2. No. Dr. A. B. MASON. 


Yes, but I think they pay little attention to it. No. 
JAMES A."GREEN, 

I don't think they observe color. Locality more 

Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


Their ability to distinguish color, if existing at all, 
is very limited. No. GEO. GRIMM. 


I think they distinguish colors; but 1 would have 
the hives and entrances all alike, unless it might be 
in a queen-rearing apiary. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Yes, if the colored place is large, say two feet 
square. For a landmark I use cleated boards at 
every alternate hive. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


1. Iam quite‘sure they know my black hats from 
my other-colored ones, otherwise I think they are 
but sligbtly influenced by color. 


2. No, for various reasons. R. WILKIN. 


Iam positively sure that they do distinguish 
colors. No; I paint my hives all one color, because 
they sit froin six to eight feet apart, and no further 
caution is necessary. JAMES HEDDON. 


I think they {may distinguish colors, but I think 
little or no use is made of this in finding their hives. 
The location of the hive and surrounding objects is 
their guide, and I would have all hives alike. 

C. C. MILLER. 

I think bees can distinguish color; but the ap- 
peurances are that they seldom avail themselves of 
this power much. Painted entrances will hardly be 
worth while, in my judgment, unless one is raising 
queens; and I’m not certain about it then. 

E. E. Hasty. 

Yes; but the color of the alighting-board is noticed 
much quicker than the color of the hive will be. 
To the last part of the question, I would say no; 
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' 
for I had plenty of space between hives, and other 


‘landmarks,”’ such as trees, etc. 
O. O. POPPLETON. 


I think there can be no doubt of it. The admira- 
ble experiments of Sir John Lubbock prove it. (See 
Lubbock’s “‘ Ants, Bees, and Wasps ’’—a most inter- 
esting and valuable work.) I have not painted 
hives differently. I hardly think it necessary or 
desirable. I have not done it, and have lost very 
few queens. A. J. Cook. 


Yes, 1am sure that bees distinguish color. We 
paint our bives different colors, for that reason. 
We paint white, blue, red, yellow, and brown, and 
mix some of the colors to make shades; then mix 
the hives up as much as we can; have one hive 
white all over; another white body and some other 
color for top; no two hives need to look alike near 
each other. E. FRANCE. 


I have heard and read that bees distinguish colors, 
but my own experience bas not convinced me of 
the fact. It was not for the bees but the queens 
that different-colored hives seemed advisable. 
Many of our friends are most positive that young 
queens, returning from their bridal trips, are in 
greater danger of cntering the wrong hive when 
these are of the same color, and stand close togeth- 
er, than when otherwise. It is my experience, that 
queens and bees return to the spot from which they 
emerge. Their landmark is to me as incomprehen- 
sible as the landmark of the birds in dense woods. 
I had for years 40 colonies or more as close to- 
gether as the hives would permit; raised queens 
every summer in almost every one of them, and 
my young queens mude no more mistakes than 


those of any one of my neighbors. 
CHAS. F. MUTH. 


Ihave experimented several times to arrive at 
some conclusion; but so far Iam still at a loss to 
pronounce myself positively. I have placed a lot 
of nuclei as close as6inches apart. Some on one 
stand would be all alike, and on other stands 
painted different colors, and the loss of queens 
would be as great in one as the other, and at other 
times it would be greater in one than the other, 
and vice versa. I have also had some in the yard 
at a distance of four und five feet, and still at times 
the loss would be as great. I have taken queens 
from those;nuclei that were all alike, that had been 
laying for a day or two, throw them in the air, 
and, after circling in the air, they would make no 
mistake and go right to their nucleus. I have done 
the same thing with the others, and the results 
were the same. They sometimes made mistakes, 
and that as well with one as with the other. 

Patt L. VIALLON. 

Well, I believe, friends, you have collect- 
ively hit the nail about on the head. A 
good many experiments seem to indicate 
that bees can distinguish colors; and 1 have 
sometimes thought that the gorgeous hues 
of the floral kingdom were, many of them, 
put on on purpose to attract the bees. Is it 
not likely the bee recognizes a clover-field a 
long distance away by the color as well as 
odor ? and may not the same be said of gold- 
enrod, aster, buckwheat, ete.? Notwith- 
standing this, I have for fyears been pretty 
well satisfied that painting hives different 
colors did not seem to help matters very 
much. Locality, as the testimony seems to 
indicate, seems to have most to do with the 








matter, in finding their homes. I remember 
one spring, when we lost bees so badly there 
was only one colony in a row of several 
hives. This colony stood next to the end of 
the row—that is, there was one empty hive 
beyond them. This empty hive was wanted 
for something, and it was taken away when 
the bees were working vigorously. What 
do you suppose happened? A small swarm 
of bees piled right into the one next to where 
they belonged—the one, in fact. that stood 
next to the end of the row. This seemed to 
indicate to me that the bees had been in the 
habit of locating their home by remembering 
that it was next to the last one in the row, 
or that there was one hive beyond it. When 
this one hive was removed, every bee, in re- 
turning, struck the empty hive because it 
stood next to the end of the row, and the 

did not know that one had been removed. 
It occurred to me then, that there was a 
trick by which we might get an artificial 
colony or a strong nucleus, without remov- 
ing the parent hive at all; but the inven- 
tion has never been developed that | know of. 


QUESTION NO. 36,—Is it more economical in the long 
run to keep hives well painted, or do you think an un- 
painted hive will last long enough for all practical pur- 

ses? If you think it advisable to paint, what kind 
rave you found the most durable? 

Yes, I think it pays well, aside from the looks, to 
keep them painted. J. A. GREEN. 


Keep painted. It is neater and better. Usew hite 
lead, or light colors. We use Tascott’s enamel 
paint. DADANT & SON. 


Paint white inside and outside. I have had hives 
so treated in use fifteen years or more, and find 


them almost as good as new to-day. 
GEO. GRIMM. 


Yes; a hive kept well painted ought to last as long 
as a house, provided it is kept off the ground. 


Mineral paint; venetian red. 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


I think it is better to paint. For color, I prefer 
white or some very light shade; but I have not suc- 
ceeded in finding any one kind that seems to excel 
all others. , 0. O. POPPLEYrON. 


If tor economy only, it is doubtful if painting 
hives pays; but when we add appearance to econo- 
my,thenit may dos», In painting hives I use two 
coats of lead and oil, and one (the last one) of the 
Averill mixed paint. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


I think, if economy alone is considered, we would 
not paint our hives; but when we include looks, 
and freedom from checks, etc., it pays well to paint. 
The same may be said of our houses and other 
buildings. Man does not live by bread alone. 

A. J. COOK. 

I think unpainted hives will last long cnough for 
practical purposes; but in many instances it is ad- 
vantageous to have all hives exactly alike in »p- 
pearance, and this can be secured only by painting. 
I prefer the lead-and-zine mixture. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 

] think best to paint. We usea varicty of colors. 
White is not a durable paint, but it has other qual- 
ities in its favor. It doesn't heat like dark colors; 
bees kecp more quiet in them. I don’t like to paint 


hives too dark—it makes them too hot. 
E. FRANCE. 
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I have lately come to the conclusion, that, if I 
were sure I would not change any hives before 
they were worn out, it would be economy to paint 
them. Brown mineral paiut bas lasted well. 

C. C. MILLER. 

Yes, itis much more economical. If the lumber 
of an unpainted hive doesn't rot in two or three 
years, it will draw open at the corners, and will be 
pretty weather-checked, and the shrinkage is very 
often a drawback. Pure white lead and raw linseed 
oil for first coat, and a very little turpentine added 
for the second coat. P. L. VIALLON. 


1. Yes; 15 cts. every five-years will keep my hives 
(two stories) well painted, and I think they will last 
nearly twice as long, to say nothing of looks; and a 
pure white is cooler for bees in extremely hot 
weather. 2. There may be something better than 
lead and oil, but I have not experimented with oth- 
er paints. R. W1iLKIN. 


I believe it is much more economical to keep 
hives well painted, but lam not sure, for I have 
had no experience with unpainted ones. I have 
hives that are now almost us good as new, that have 
been in use thirteen )eurs, having been painted 
twice, with one coat of puint cach time. I[ have 
found white lead the most durable. ° 

Dr. A. B. MASON. 

The hives | prefer are inade wholly of unplaned 
lath, which can not readily be painted. I cover 
them with a binding of cheap muslin, which lasts 
about us long as a coat of paint, and costs less. For 
planed hives I know of nothing better than good 
white lead and oil. I suspect, however, that ten 
dollars a year will maintain more hives if spent for 
lumber alone than if spent for paint and lumber. 

E. E. Hasty. 

Unless you are in a locality where pine lumber is 
plentiful and exceedingly cheap, or you are con- 
tinually changing the pattern of your hives, 1 am 
quite sure it pays to paint, as a matter of economy 
in preserving the hives. Another point: That of 
drawing the sun's rays and thus overheating the 
hives in summer. I would paint any light color if I 
expected to keep the hive long enough to turn dark 
by exposure. The cheap mineral paints are most 
durable, but darker thun | like to huve my hives. 

JAMES HEDDON. 


Isn‘t it wonderful, to see how the ideas of 
great men run in parallel channels? Almost 
every one agrees that it is probably better 
econumy to paint hives than to let them go 
unpainted, all things considered. At the 
same time, our good friend Hasty lets out 
the fact that he is still using hives made of 
unplaned lath. I noticed carefully to see if 
there was not somebody who would tell us 
that bees would winter better in hives made 
of unplaned or unpainted lumber ; and when 
I read about friend Hasty’s unpainted lath 
hive | expected to hear him say, in closing, 
that bees wintered all right every time in 
these hives, when they suffered badly in 
hives planed and painted, and made with 
tight joints. Isn’t there just one left among 
us to defend the old straw hive on this 
score? or has the straw hive been laid away, 
safely and securely, for all time to come? 
Most of us have had experience in regard to 
the advantage of hives painted white, rather 
than other colors, especially where they are 
to stand out all summer in the open sun. 

















Every boy or girl, under 15 years of age, who writes a let- 
ter for this department, CONTAINING SOME VALUABLE FACT, NOT 
GENERALLY KNOWN, ON BEES OR OTHER MATTERS, will receive 
one of David Cook’s excellent five-cent Sunday-school books. 
———, these books contain the same matter that ~~ find in 
Sunday-school books costing from $1.00 to $1.50. If you have 
had one or more books, give us the names that we may not 
send the same twice. e have now in stock six different 
books, as follows; viz.: Sheer Off, Silver Keys, The Giant-Kill- 
er; or, The Roby Family, Rescued from Egypt, Pilgrim’s 
Progress,and Ten Nights in a Bar-Room. We have also Our 
Hommes, Part L, and Our Homes, Part Il. Besides the above 
books, you may have a photograph of our old house apiary, 
and a photograph of our own apiary, both taken a great many 
years ago. Inthe former is a picture of Novice, Blue Eyes, 
and Caddy, and a glimpse of Ernest. We have also some pret- 
ty little colored pictures of birds, fruits, howers, etc., suitable 
for framing. You ean have your choice of any one of the 
above pictures or books for every letter that gives us some 
valuable piece of information. 





CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 











THE BOYS’ BEE-ITIVE FACTORY. 


SAM GETS INTO TROUBLE WITH BAD BOYS. 


HE next day, as the two boys were 
4* coming home from schoo] they were 
talking of the mischief done to their 
work-shop, as recorded a month ago. 

‘* Let’s commence to slick up and 
put things to rights right now,” said Sam. 

‘“*T can’t,”’ replied Jimmie; ‘‘ three loads 
of wood came to our house to-day, and ma 
says I’ve got to carry it into the wood-shed 
and pile it up.” 

** Well,” said the other, ‘* I suppose I shall 
have to straighten things up alone. I don’t 
care; it was awful mean, after we had 
things in such nice shape, for some mean 
scamp to come and undo it all.” 

‘* We'll pay him back, anyhow,” said Jim- 
mie, with a knowing look. 

‘*T hope so,” replied his companion. Sam 
knew that his mother would not sanction 
this intention, but he did not propose to tell 
her what they two had agreed to do. ; 

When he reached home he proceeded to 
the barn-loft. To clean up and arrange 
things in their proper order after his ene- 
mies was not a pleasant task. Sam contin- 
ued to toil on, but not with any very great 
degree of patience. The more his mind 
dwelt on it. the more disturbed he became. 

* Yes,” thought he, ** I will get even with 
them yet.” 

While he was thus engaged he thought he 
heard laughing. He listened, but heard 
nothing unusual. Again he thought he 
heard laughing, followed by a thud and a 
splash, as if mud were being again thrown 
against the side of the barn. He kept si- 
lence for a few minutes, to reassure himself. 
There could be no mistake. The ones who 
had caused him this trouble were at their 
old trick again. Cautiously he tiptoed to a 
crack in the side of the barn. He had been 
working for a matter of an hour or so, and it 
was now somewhat dark. 
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“ Humph!” said he, ‘I wonder if the 
think we can’t tell who they are now. 
they do, they are mistaken. There is Jake 
and two of his friends, as sure as I live.” 

More chunks of mud were thrown, and 
more laughing was indulged in outside. 

‘** Let’s see if we can bust his old windmill 
this time,’ said their leader; whereat he 
hurled a half-brick. Sam, in his hiding- 
place, heard the brick perform its intended 
mission successfully. e€ was so angry that 
he trembled quite visibly. 

Seeing the result of this, there was an- 
other aggravating giggle from outsiders. 

‘**My! I'll bet Sam’ll be mad when he sees 
his old windmill in the morning,” said one 
of the boys. ‘I'd like to see him when he 
comes out to-morrow.” 

‘Dll give you a chance then,” yelled out 
Sam, through the crack. The latter hurried 
downstairs amid the jeers of the boys out- 
side. Something whispered to Sam that he 
was not about to pursue the right course; 
that he would grieve his mother, and call 
forth the censure of his father. At the foot 
of the steps he hesitated ; but Jake, daring 
him to“ 2 off the premises,’ Sam yield- 
ed. He could not take adare. Jake taunt- 
ingly inquired what he was “a going to do 
about it.” 

‘**Do about it!” said Sam; ‘‘ Iam going 
to thrash you.” 

His opponent needed no second invitation, 

. and the other boys said, ‘* Let ’em fight! ”’ 

It is not necessary to enter into details 
here. It is enough to say that Sam was en- 
gaged in a disgraceful row, putting himself 
upon the level of boys of a bad name. In- 
stead of thrashing, as he boasted he would 
do at the onset, he was considerably worst- 
ed. His father, hearing the disturbance 
caused by the other boys, indicating their 
approval whenever their leader got in a 
** good hit,” appeared suddenly in the midst 
of them. The mischief-doers immediately 
fled. Sam’s eye did not look exactly as if it 
had been stung, but it plainly showed to his 
father that it would soon bear the marks of 
disgraceful coloring. I suppose that, in 
common schoolboy parlance, it would be 
called “a black eye.’’ His father said noth- 
ing just then, but conducted him in silence 
to the house. For the first time, Sam began 
to feel his remorse keenly, and his disgrace 
not less so. 

‘* Why couldn’t I have foreseen this ?”’ he 
thought. It was not the disgraceful bruises 
he had received, but it was the bruises of 
conscience that hurt him. The manliness of 
fighting, ‘getting even,’’ and never taking 
a“ dare,’’ now dwindled into utter insignifi- 
cance. Why these traits of character should 
ever have appeared noble and praiseworthy 
was beyond his comprehension. ‘‘ Why 
wasn’t my eyes opened before ? where was 
my senses when I consented to stoop so 
low ?”’ he thought. 

While these thoughts were stinging, his 
father conducted him to his mother’s bed- 
room. One glance showed that his mother 
was in tears, and that before her was her 
open Bible. Sam thought he felt his re- 
morse before, but now he broke forth in tru- 
ly penitent sobs. He could keep a calm face 





under any other circumstances, but this was 


f | too much for him. He then and there vowed 


he would never again so grieve her. When 
he had calmed she read to him from that 
Book, and never vefore were words so sol- 
emn and so true. 

‘* He that is slow to anger is better than 
the mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit, 
than he that taketh a city;” also, ‘t A vio- 
lent man enticeth his neighbor, and leadeth 
him into a way that is not good.” Then 
she gave him such a talk as he never heard 
before—not scolding, not fault-finding. 

The following day at school, Sam’s eye 
was the object of much ridicule. After 
schoo], poor Sam ran across his evil compan- 
ions who had been the cause of his sorrow. 
Jake again dared him to fight,and taunting- 
ly insinuated that he could *t lick him with 
his left hand.”’ Sam felt the old desire, but 
he saw his mother, and the words, ‘*‘ He 
that ruleth his spirit is greater than he that 
taketh a city.” 

‘*You’re afraid!’’ hooted the boys. ‘* He 
is a good little boy; his mother won’t let 
him! Apron-strings! apron-strings!’’? All 
this Sam bore bravely. 

Just then Jimmie appeared suddenly upon 
the scene. He made a dive for Jake; but 
before the former could carry out his inten- 
tions, the latter took to his heels, Jimmie in 
full pursuit. Jimmie was the peer of any of 
the boys, and Jake knew it. 


JUVENILE [(ETTER-BOX. 


‘*Achiel’s amang ye takin’ notes; 
An’ faith, he’ll prentit.’’ 











REVIVING CHILLED BEES AFTER NINE DAYS. 


The facts seem to indicate so far, that, if 
the bees are actually frozen—that is, sub- 
jected toa temperature of 32 degrees, they 
will not live over three or four days; if kept 
in a temperature very much below freezing 
or near zero they can not be revived after 
even a few hours; still further, when kept 
above the freezing-point they can be revived 
after a much longer period. The following, 
from a grown-up juvenile, is a case in point: 

I have been interested in your boys freezing 
bees; but I took the combs, hive, and all, from a 
queenless colony which lived nine days without a 
single drop of food ever being gathered, except wa- 
ter; weather was about 46° above zero. 

Molesworth, Ont. Cuas,. MITCHELL. 


10,009 COLONIES THE PROPERTY OF ONE MAN. 

Mr. Bittenbender has over 100 bee-hives, J. W. 
Kent bas 12. Mr. C. C. Amos hus onestand. Isaac 
Wilber has 10,000 stands, and FE. B. Buhken has 15 
stands, and W. Teeter has 19. S. M. Teeter has 18 
stands. B. R. TOPPING. 

Missouri. 

Your letter is a little astounding. my 
young friend, where, after saying C. C. 
Amos has one stand, Isaae Wilber has 10,000. 
It seems to me you exaggerate. I have 
known boys to make a story a little bigger 
than it is, before. Don’t you mean that Mr. 
Wilber secured 10,000 Ibs. of honey ? or did 
you forget and put on twotoo many ciphers ? 
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Capt. J. E. Hetherington, Cherry Valley, 
N. Y., [believe has the largest number of 
colonies of any one man in tho United 
States, and he is said to have only 2700. 
Perhaps the Mr. Wilber will tell us just 
how many colonies he (Wilber) does have. 
Possibly it will turn out like the stery you 
have all heard, of the boy who told his 
mother that he saw 10,000 dogs running 
around the house. ‘“‘Oh, no!” said his 
mother, “not as many as that.” “ Well,” 
hyn the young hupeful, ** I saw 1000.” 
{is mother continued to narrow him down 
until he stuck to it that he at least saw the 
tracks of one dog. 


A BOY WHOSE PA TAS 200 COLONIES IN THE CELLAR. 
Pa has kept bees since he was 15. He has now 200 
swarms in the cellar. He gave my brother and me 
each aswarm. We are going to learn to take care 
of them. I like bees, and don’t mind the stings. I 
help my pa work in his yard. 
CLARENCE YATES, age 9. 
Randall, Moutgomery Co., N. Y. 
THE BEES WENT OFF. 

We have three swarms of bees. We bought two 
swarms. They both swarmed twotimes. The first 
was x big one. They came out and flew awhile, and 
alighted on a tree near by. We got a hive and 
sawed the limb off, and shook them off ona sheet. 
They marched in the hive as fust as they could. 
They began to work, and ina day or so they came 
out and went off. The next one came out the same 
day, and went buck. They came out in a week or 
so, and alighted in two different places on the same 
tree. Wehave one of them yet; the other one, the 
worms gotinand ate them up. The combs were 
all moldy. One of the other colonies did not fly as 
itshould. We looked at it, but we could not see 
any thinginit. Oneof the old hives got cracked, 
so we put them into another bive, and they went 
off. but we did not see them go. I have seen them 
gather stuff from sunflowers to make their combs 
vut of. They get honey from the yellow flowers 
which grow in low wet ground | have seen lots of 
them buzzing around among them. 

JoHN HOWER, aged 10. 

Maey, Miami Co, Ind., Jan. 25, 1888. 

I am glad to see you making observations, 
friend Jolin; but you are drawing wrong 
conclusions. ‘lhe stuff the bees gathered 
fiom sunflowers was not to make combs of. 
It is the pollen, or bee-bread; and Prof. 
Cook tells us the old bees eat bee-bread and 
honey that they may be able to secrete rich 
milk for the baby-bees. That is what the 
stuff is for that you saw. 


DO BEES HEAR ? WHERE DOES P. BENSON LIVE ? 

Have bees got ears? I want you to tell me the 
address of P. Benson. I like to read his letters. 
We have got 35 hives of bees now. We have not 
got any honey for winter. Pa has doubled up a 
good many. We have gota bee-killer. It is a bird. 
We call it the king-bird. Cora E. LAMPSON. 

Pierpont, O., Dec. 8, 1887. 

It is pretty well established that bees 
hear, though it is not so certain that they 
have ears corresponding to ours. Some of 
the big bee-men think their antenne, or 
feelers (perhaps you will call them their 











horns) answer the purpose of ears. — P. 
Benson lives way out west. He doesn’t 
want his address published, because it 
would bring him too much correspondence, 
and he doesn’t care to be bothered with let- 
ters of inquiry from common folks like you 
and me. Since he has got him a wife in his 
* Pallace Home,” he won't write any more. 
HOW TO DESTROY BUMBLE-BEES’ AND YELLOW- 
JACKETS’ NESTS. 

Take a jug; fillit about haift full of water, and 
set it down gently as near the nest as you can. 
Then take a pole, say six feet long, and poke them 
up. The more you poke them, the more they will 
gointothe top of the jug. They will go buzzing 
around the top,and pretty soon they will gointo 
the top of the jug; then when you take it up to 
look at them you want to be sure to look for the 
queen; and if you find her it will be sure to destroy 
the nest. 

P.S.—Then stamp the nest when they are out of 
it. ROBERT DAWSON, age 10. 

East Dayton, Tuscola (o., Mich. 

But, friend Robert, why should we de- 
stroy bumble-bees’ nests? They do no real 
harm; on the contrary, they are a real 
benefit to farmers. Only the other day I 
was reading an item in the paper, that the 
Australian government had or was going to 
take measures to have the American bum- 
ble-bees imported to their country. These 
bees are to fertilize the red clover, so that 
they may be able to raise good seed. Your 
method of catching bumble-bees has been ° 
mentioned before. 


FACTS ABOUT THE BLBLE. 

A prisoner, condemned to solitary confinement, 
obtained a copy of the Bible; and by three years’ 
careful study he obtained the following figures: 

The Bible contains 3,586,489 letters, 773,692 words, 
31,173 verses, 1189 chapters, und 66 books. The word 
and occurs 46,277 times. The word Lord occurs 
1855 times. The word reverend occurs but once, 
which isin the 9th verse of the IlIth Psalm. The 
middle verse isthe 8th verse of the 118th Psalm. 
The 2ist verse of the 7th chapter of Ezra contains 
all the letters in the alphabet except the letter J. 
The finest chapter to read is the 26th chapter of 
Acts. The 19th chapter of IL. Kings and the 37th of 
Isaiah are alike. The longest verse is Esther 8: 9. 
The shortest verse is John 11:35. The 8th, 15th, 
21st, and 3lst verses of the 107th Psaim are alike. 
Each verse of the 136th Psalm ends alike. There 
are no words or names of more than six syl- 
lables. CHAUNCEY YATES. 

Randall, N. Y., Jan. 22, 1888. 

Very well done, my little friend. Who 
will be the first to remember these facts ? 
But why do you say the 26th of Acts is the 
finest chapter to read? Haven’t millions 
read the 5th of Matthew, 14th and 17th of 
John. and the 2d of Acts, a great deal more 
than the 26th of Acts? But I think that, 
instead of having one favorite chapter that 
towers up above all the others, like a mount- 
ain above the plain, we should learn to love 
allthe other chapters more and more until 
we get the plain as high as the mountain. 
Every chapter has its own us®, like the 
edeeibors of the body. and shuuld be used in 
the way God designed. 
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OUR HOMES. 








And the glory which thou hast given me I have 


given them; that they may be one, even as we are 
one: Linthem and thou in me, that they may be 
perfect in one.—JOHN 17: 22, 23. 


SUPPOSE that most of the readers of 


GLEANINGS have noticed the wonderful | 
way in which a colony of bees works to- | 


gether for the good of the multitude 
that fill their particular hive. No doubt 


you haveremarked the oneness of feeling and | 


sentiment that seems to pervade their little 
bodies. If an enemy comes on the scene, 
no bee stands back and suggests that some 
of his comrades give their lives for the sal- 
vation of the home. The first bee that gets 
a glimpse of the intruder, recklessly throws 
his life away,as it would seem. The others, 
as fast as they catch a glimpse of what is 

oing on, do the same thing. If you should 


all into the fire, you would not think of | 
pus your hand behind you to save the | 
re 


hand from being burned, and thus allow 
your face or vital portions of your body to 
encounter the fiery element. The hands are 
thrust forward to shelter the rest of the 
body, especially the face and eyes, without 
a particle of reflection as to what may be 
the fate of the hands. Every part of the 
body is used to its utmost in defense of its 
other members ; and so this wonderful lit- 


tle commonwealth inside of the bee-hive | 


uses its separate members in the same way. 


With many of you, doubtless, during these | 


February days, the bees are going forth for 
yollen, and possibly for new honey. The 
ee that gets the first load of nectar by no 


means thinks of saving it for himself, or for, | 


gpa a few particular acquaintances. 


Ie puts out his tongue to the first bee he | 
meets, and so on to the rest as far as it will | 


go. If I am correct in my conclusions, it is 
by this means that he makes known to his 
mates that honey is to be had again abroad 


in the fields. The same way with pollen | 


when pollen issearce. It is divided up so as 
to be spread among as many needy ones as 
possible. In fact, 1am not sure but that a 
single load of pollen gives a taste to almost 
every bee in the hive. Their joys and sor- 
rows are shared in common. When the 
queen is Jost they all set up a mournful re- 
rain (1 do not know whether the drones 
participate or not—they are queer chaps any 
way, and we don’t know very much about 
them). In fact,a hive of bees is a most 
complete picture of unselfish devotion, and 
——by a rule in nature, teach 
the art of order to a peopled kingdom. 

There is no ambition, no greed, no jealousy. 
no envy, no strife, among the members of 
any one hive. The inmates of the hive do 


steal sometimes, it is true, but they do not | 


steal from each other. Every one of the 
forty thousand that may possibly make this 
little populace, is a true soldier. He could 
no more quarrel with his brothers and sis- 
ters than your right hand could quarrel with 
the left. or feel jealousy or bitterness. 

Last Sunday evening, at our young peo- 
ple’s prayer-meeting I was almost startled 
by aremark something like this by one of 


the younger ones. I can not remember the 


| exact words, but the idea was something as 


follows : 

‘** A new thought has come tome during 
the past few days, that I will try to tell you. 
It isthis: Jesus has need of me; yes, even 
my poor self, in just the same way that I 
have need of my two eyes. Without my 
eyes I could do comparatively nothing; and 
in the same way, without us Jesus could do 
but comparatively little. We are a part of 
him, in the way our eyes or hands or feet are 
a part of our bodies.”’ 

{ confess that I felt somewhat inclined to 
think our young friend was a little off the 


| track right here, or that she had presented 


the truth she had in mind, almost too 
strongly. 1 was still more surprised, how- 
ever, to hear first one and then another in 
different parts of the room repeating differ- 
ent texts of Scripture, backing her up, as it 
were, in her position—in fact, clinching 
nails, to make the truth stronger. Per- 
haps I can remember a few of the texts : 
For as the body isone, and hath many members, 


| and all the members of that one body, being many, 
are one body, so also is Christ.—I. Cor. 12: 12. 


And, again, in the same chapter, verse 21 : 


The eye can not say unto the hand, T have no need 
| of thee: nor again the head to the feet, I have no 

need of you. 

At this point an elderly man—that is, 
elderly in years, but not in the love of Christ 
Jesus (a new convert)—arose and said, with 

‘imperfect English, for he isa German by 
birth ,— 

** My friends, since I have been one among 
you I have been pleased to notice how Chris- 
tians seem to be united, either in joy or sor- 
row. A few weeks ago, when so many of 
these younger ones united with our church, 
happiness beamed from every face, from the 
youngest to the oldest ; and a week or two 
later, when a terrible calamity fell upon 
one of the members of our church, every 
face showed sadness and sorrow. What 
affects one of us, seems to affect us all.” 

Just then a boy at my elbow, and one who 
/has lately come into the church, repeated 
| verse 26 of this same chapter : 

And whether one member suffer, all the members 
| suffer with it: or one member be honored, all the 
| members rejoice with It. 

| Now, friends, I hardly need point out to 
you the resemblance between a hive of bees 
‘and the church of Christ; that is, if we 
| could have a model band of Christ's follow- 
ers, so perfect that the spirit of Christ and 
/ nothing else should actuate each and every 
member. then we should havea little com- 
/ monwealth like a hive of bees. 

| What a power such a band of workers 
| would be here on earth! Where you see 
'real, healthy, live, active church-members, 
you get a glimpse of the possibilities in this 
direction. A few montbs ago our people 
took up the matter of saloons in our town. 
There had been revival meetings in all the 
churches ; yes, more: there had been for 
some time regular gospel temperance meet- 
ings. Christian people from ‘all the churches 
joined in. People who loved temperance, 
sobriety, and truth, who were not members 
of any church, came andl took hold of the 
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work also. Different sects and denomina- 
tions were forgotten; different political 
convictions were either forgotten or dropped 
for the time being. We worked for deliver- 
ance from the common enemy, just as bees 
work against an enemy that threatens them. 
What was the result? Why, the saloon- 
keepers were routed by a tremendous ma- 
jority. Now, 1 do not mean to say that the 
churches of Medina have got to such a 
height of Christian unity that they are free 
from sins common to humanity. In one 
sense they have got only a little way toward 
perfection through Christ Jesus. But in 
going even so far we have done a great 
work; and as I think of it I get glimpses of 
the greater and mightier work that may be 
done through a Christian unity that should 
pervade our whole nation. May God speed 
the day when not only denominations, but 
all the world, shall unite in saying, ‘*‘ Thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done, even on 
earth as it is in heaven.” Well, now, if these 
young Christians taught me a great and val- 
uable lesson by their faith and their Scrip- 
ture texts, our good pastor astonished me 
still more at the close of the meeting by an- 
other wonderful application of the text which 
I had never before fully understood. I do 
not thiok I fully understand in now, but I 
do think I get a wonderful glimpse of a 
great, great truth. In the 17th chapter of 
John, Jesus says, ‘* And now, Father, glori- 
fy thou me with thine own self, with the 
glory which I had with thee before the 
world was.”” I have often wondered what 
that glory meant. It was something bright 
and grand, I feel sure. Just think of it, 
dear friends—what a stupendous thought! 
My stenographer suggested, as I repeated 
the verse, that ‘‘ before the world” was a 
great while ago. Well, this matter of Christ’s 
glory — ‘a glorified Savior,’ and “to the 
honor and glory of Christ,’ and such like 
cary waseny are very frequent in the Bible. 
What does it mean tuglorify Christ? Every 
young Christian knows what it is to honor 
Christ. Itis to so actand sodothat the 
cause which we profess to love may be 
honored. You may use the word “ glorified ” 
in the same sense, if you choose. We 
glorify Christ by our own lives. by our own 
actions, and by our own behavior: not es- 
pecially by living lives free from sin, for 
this is a pretty hard matter for average men 
and women, and boys and girls. We are 
sinful, and perhaps always will be; but we 
honor Christ and glorify him, by ee 4 truly 
penitent when we find we have sinned. We 
are told that David was a man after God’s 
own heart. Well, now, David, at least once 
in his life, was a very bad and wicked man; 
in fact, he committed terrible crimes; but 
after those crimes he glorified God by honest, 
true penitence. He bowed his head sub- 
missively to the terrible punishments which 
God saw fit to visit upon him. He glorified 
the Savior when he said, ‘‘Create in me a 
clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit 
within me.” He glorified God by the con- 
fession that his heart was all bad; that it 
needed Christ's renewing power before he 
could ever again be fit for any thing. David 
did not know Jesus then as we do now ; but 





I can readily believe that Jesus was the in- 
tercessor for David even then, as he is for 
us. 
Now, friends, if Christ is to be glorified 
by our poor lives, think of the responsibili- 
ties that rest upon us. If the glory he pray- 
ed for in that wonderful prayer of his near 
the close of his life was dependent on the 
way those whom he came to seek and save 
shall behave themselves, what a responsi- 
bility rests upon us! Perhaps all we can do 
is simply to accept him, to bow at his feet, 
and confess him as the Christ, as the son of 
the living God, as Peter did. He is glori- 
fied, even by this act. Yes, even though 
we be poor, weak, and sinful. Why, dear 
brothers and sisters, the penitent thief, shut 
in by the walls of our penitentiaries, may glo- 
rify him by honest, true penitence, by con- 
fession and restitution, where the latter is 
possible, for I believe there can be no hon- 
est penitence without restitution, so far as 
the latter may be possible. In that same 
prayer, Jesus says,‘ I pray not that thou 
shouldst take them out of the world, but 
that thou shouldst keep them from the evil.”’ 
He is to be glorified through the faithful- 
ness of these poor humble followers. And, 
again, he says, ‘“* Neither pray I for these 
alone, but for them also who shall believe 
on me through their word.’ We glorify 
Christ by accepting him when he has been 
presented to us by our fellow-men. And, 
again, ‘‘ That they all may be one; as thou. 
Father, art in me, and 1 in thee, that they 
also may be one in us.” And, again, ‘And 
the glory which thou gavest me I have giv- 
en them.” Why, dear friends, the glory is 
not to be his alone, but it is to be ours too. 
And now! have got down to my text—" [| 
in them and thou in me, that they may be 
made perfect in one.” The last half of the 
verse reads as follows: “And that the world 
may know that thou hast sent me, and hast 
loved them, as thou hast loved me.’’ Now, 
I hope you will have patience with me, dear 
friends, if I give you the whole of this chap- 
ter; but keeping in view what I said in my 
opening words about the bee-hive, and the 
remark of the young sister at prayer-meet- 
ing, see the following: ‘* Father, I will that 
ons dl also, whom thou hast given me, be 
with me where I am; that they may behold 
my glory which thou hast given me.’’ You 
see, even this glory which he speaks of we 
are to share with him. And now comes a 
wondrous thought that is almost too great 
for the human mind to contemplate: ‘ For 
thou lovedst me before the foundation of 
the world.” It seems to me right here that 
Jesus begins to get glimpses of things he 
had not known before, just as we get 
glimpses of heavenly things as we approach 
the close of a life that has been given to 
Jesus. 

There is only one more verse at the close 
of this wonderful prayer. Some infidel writ- 
er has said, in speaking of Christ, that he 
was a poor disappointed and Sinccaged 
man—disappointed at every turn; and I do 
not know but that he uttered a greater truth 
than he knew. Jesus was not disappointed 
in himself, nor was he disappointed in any 
ambitious thoughts he may have had. The 
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disappointment, dear friends, was in us. He 
came here to this world to save us; and he 
thought that, by erm i with uS personal- 
ly, and giving his life for our poor unworthy 
selves, we certainlv could be induced to turn 
from darkness to light. He found us, per- 
haps, harder-hearted than he had anticipat- 
ed, for he was human as we are. In some 
respects he was disappointed and discour- 
aged. In that last verse of the prayer he 
says, ‘‘And I have declared unte them thy 
name, and will declare it; that the love 
wherewith thou hast loved me may be in 
them, and—I—in—them.”’ 








GETTING GOOD CROPS FROM GROUND 
NOT WORTH OVER A DOL- 
LAR AN ACRE. 





WHAT A VISITOR SAW TO INTEREST HIM ON OUR 
GROUNDS. 





OW please commence my GLEANINGS again, 

and do not stop until 1 tell youto. I can’t do 
without it, asI keep bees, and raise vegeta- 
bles for a living. I have a greenhouse, 
18x30, built on the plan of yours. A year 
ago last summer I made atrip to Medina on purpose 
to see your greenhouse, after looking in vain to find 
something that suited my fancy, and I was not long 
in deciding yours was what I wanted. You were 
away trom home, but Ernest showed me the build- 
ings, then we visited the apiary, the carp-pond, and 
so on, over to where the White Plume celery grew; 
and such celery I had neverseen before. Although 
it was not later than the first of August, its beauti- 
ful white leaves were almost fit for market; and 
the sight of those vegetables growing then was a 
wonder to me. 

Ihave been a gardener fora number of years, 
and always thought that light sandy soil was nec- 
essary to grow good vegetables; but here were all 
kinds of vegetables, and it seemed to me they were 
just jumping, and every plant looked as though it 
were trying to outgrow the one next to it, and all 
this on soil that I would not pay one dollar per acre 
for, for gardening purposes. Well, it proved to me 
that ‘eternal vigilance’’ would accomplish any 
thing, forI could see what had been done to bring 
that hard soil to the right condition. 

T felt well paid for that trip to Medina,and have 
always felt that I was under obligations to you for 
what I learned that day. My greenhouse was a 
perfect success. I raise two crops of lettuce each 
winter, besides starting plants for early vegetables. 
Last year we carried the first home-grown tomatoes 
to the Elyria market, and they brought over five dol- 
lars per bushel. I raise the Grand Rapids lettuce, 
and have had the seed two years. I think it is the 
only lettuce that will grow perfectly healthy under 
glass. The description you give of it in December 
GLEANINGS is perfect,and I do not wonder you 

_ were clear carried away with the sightof it. I have 
raised single stalks in the greenhouse this winter, 
weighing 12 ounces. Out of doors the heads will 
weigh a pound and over before running up to seed. 
If you want me to, T will tell you how I raised $10.80 
worth of this lettuce on a piece of ground 12 feet 
square last summer, out of doors, without glass or 
other covering, and this was the wholesale price at 
Elyria in October, when the dealers laughed at me 
for bringing lettuce to market. 








I inclose two packages of the seed of this 
wonderful lettuce—one is the original seed I 
got at Grand Rapids last winter, and was grown on 
the Eugene Davis place that he sold to Mr. Coyken- 
dal a year ago last summer. The other, I grew last 
summer from this seed. I obtained this seed in an 
honorable way, without any restrictions whatever, 
and I make noneto you. Do not doubt the seed I 
send you, as it is genuine. I was at Grand Rapids 
last winter, saw the lettuce growing. I sawit on 
the market, and ate of it. Ihave raised one crop 
this winter, and have another growing now, which 
will be ready in March. O, J. TERRELL. 

No. Ridgeville, Lorain Co., O., Jan. 27, 1888. 

Friend T., in your communication above 
you pay me one of the finest compliments I 
have ever received in my life, when you say 
that the ground naturally is so poor, where 
you saw these fine crops, you would not give 
a dollar an acre for it. I knew I was work- 
ing under disadvantages when I commenced 
—that is, so far as soil is concerned; and if 
I have proven that others, under like cir- 
cumstances, may, by energy and persever- 
ance, do well, I shall think it greater success 
than the crops I have raised; that is, if I 
can succeed in making others who are, per- 
haps, unfortunately situated, feel encour- 
aged. and by this means tell them ‘** what to 
do and how to be happy while doing it,” I 
shall have accomplished something more 
than the mere making of dollars and cents. 
Market- gardeners tell us that a hundred 
loads of manure to the aere is not too much ; 
but I have never used half that amount. I! 
am glad you were pleased with our little 
greenhouses ; for these very greenhouses are 
a large factor in enabling one who loves to 
work at gardening to get to work before he 
could otherwise fo any thing: in fact, the 
success of the crop, and especially the mat- 
ter of ae large prices, very much de- 
pends upon the plants being started and 
well rooted before we could take them out of 
doors. Iam very glad to hear you give so 
good a report from the Grand Rapids lettuce. 
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Our Own APTARY. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 





ANOTHER IMPROVEMENT IN FOUNDATION- 
MAKING. 

HOSE who have had experience in 
foundation-making will doubtless re- 
member that it is a difficult matter to 
make the sheets of wax roll out uni- 
formly without there being dark 

streaks here and there, as a result of a 
little wrinkle, just before it passed between 
the rolls. These ‘*‘ dark spots” reveal them- 
selves more plainly when the foundation is 
held up to the light. A careful examination 
shows that these shaded portions have high- 
er side walls, in consequence of a larger 
amount of wax,as the result of a partial 
fold from the wrinkle. 

This can be remedied somewhat if the one 
feeding the sheets of wax into the rolls takes 
great pains to see they are fed straight, and 
that the sheets do not come in contact with 
both rolls at a time before they should. The 
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foreman of our foundation-department, ob- 
serving this. conceived the idea of having 
the sheets first pass over a wooden roller 
placed upon a level with the upper metallic 
roll, in such a way as to have the former 
drop down out of the way while the sheet is 
being started in. When this is accomplish- 
ed, the wooden roller is elevated to a posi- 
tion where it not only keeps the foundation 
from the lower metallic roll, but causes it to 
be fed through without a wrinkle, and, con- 
sequently, with no * dark spots” in the fin- 
ished foundation. ; 

The accompanying engraving will make 

. the matter alJl clear. 

You observe, that 

there is nothing but 

a wooden roller, piv- 

oted to two cast-iron 

arms, the latter fas- 
» tened to a little shaft 
that passes through 

A DEVICE FOR SECURING Goop @ pair ot lugs. These 

SHEETS OF FOUNDATION. are to be screwed 
down to the frame of the machine in such a 
way that the wooden roller may be revolved 
to a level, and parallel with the upper foun- 
dation roll; and, when desired, from this 
position down out of the way, resting on the 
table of the machine. 

While the device above represented may 
be adapted to almost any make, it is design- 
ed more especially for mills of our own man- 
ufacture. By simply removing two screws, 
the device can be attached by means of two 
longer screws, in a twinkling, ready for 
working order. Those of you who have our 
machines will see the tops of two round- 
headed screws just above the two front legs. 
The screws in question secure the front leg 
of each upright to the corners of the hori- 
zontal frame. These screws are removed: 
the two lugs of the device are then so placed 
that their holes correspond to the holes from 
which the screws have just been taken ; and 
the longer screws passing through the lugs 
through the legs of the uprights. into the 
horizontal frame, hold allsecure. The wood- 
en roller is now ready for use. 

After having used this device on our mills 
for two or three weeks we find it is a practi- 
col success. With this roller, almost every 
sheet comes out without tear, or injury of 
any kind; whereas in the old way, some- 
times in making very wide sheets perhaps 
one sheet in four would be spoiled in rolling. 
We will send them out for 50 cts. apiece, com- 
plete. When sent by mail, the postage and 
wrapping will be 42 cents. In ordering, 
state the size of your mill. All our mills to 
be sent out in the future will have them al- 
ready attached, without extra charge. 


THE CONDITION OF OUR BEES. 


So far as examined, our bees outdoors in 
chaff hives are in good shape, none being 
lost so far. One or two show signs of dys- 
entery, and possibly may not survive. 


THOSE T-TIN SUPPORTS. 


We think we have something which may 
be superior, in point of strength and cheap- 
ness, to the strap-iron supports. It is sim- 
ply a staple, or double-pointed tack, bent at 





right angles about midway of the length of 
the staple. If it proves to be a success, fur- 
ther mention will be made of it later. 
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In the world ye shall have tribulation; but be of good cheer: 
I have overcome the world.—JOHN 16; 33. 


Don’t fail to read my “ cabbage-seed”’ story on 
page 150. 


DEATH OF ARTHUR TODD. 

Just as we goto press we have notice that Mr. 
Arthur Todd died at Philadelphia on the lth inst. 
No further particulars given. 


SEED OF THE CHAPMAN HONEY-PLANT IN THE 
HANDS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

FRLEND Chapman sends us the following: 

A. |. Roor:—The Chapman honey-plant has been placed upon 
the * free list.” All persons desiring the seed can.procure it 
by addressing Hon. Norman J. Colman, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture; or should they desire a larger quantity than the De- 
partment of oo furnishes, for experimental purposes, 
undoubtedly they can get it through their representative in 
Congress. | have been paid tor the seed { furnished the De- 
partment, and [ want the Le hes to get the benefit due 
them. It is to be hoped that all readers of your journal will 
take advantage of the opportunity, and receive free some of 
this seed, and not permit it to waste in the Seed Department at 
Washington. H. CHAPMAN. 

Versailles, N. Y., Feb. 2, 1888. 


THE BEE-KEEPERS’ REVIEW. 
WE are sorry to hear of any delay in the above, 
notice of which we get from the postal card below: 


MR. Root:—Will you have the kindness to informs your read- 

ers, that our Jittle girl has been sick two weeks with bilious fe- 

ver, and Mr. Hutchinson one week with the same disease? Both 

are improving; but as the result of their sickness, the Februa- 

ry Review will be a little late. Mrs, W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
Flint, Mich., Feb. 6, 1888. 


The following comes a little later: 

Piease discontinue the Review advertisement for the pres- 
ent. Mr. Hutchinson is still seriously ine trouble being 
added to the other disease. His recovery will, of course, be 
prolonged. Mrs. W. Z. H. 

Flint, Feb. 13. 

THE FIRST WHITE-CLOVER HONEY OF THE SEASON. 

FRIEND J. W. Winder, of New Orleans, La., sends 
us genuine white-clover heads, also some branches 
of the willow, this 13th day of Feb., and writes in 
regard to them as below: 


FRLEND RooT:—You said, * Where shall the first oper. come 
from!” Please find some evidences inclosed, from which my 
bees are putting forth a manly effort to secure a new supply. 
An early spring is ushered in upon us. Bees commenced 
working on willow and white-clover bloom in gpa at h and I 
think they must have collected the first honey this winter. 
New Orleans, La., Feb. 9, 1888. J. W. WINDER. 


Now, friend W., when you get some honey ex- 
tracted from the white-clover blossoms, let us know, 
and we can probably report you as having the first 
white-clover honey in the United States, for 1888. 


POLLEN FOR BROOD-REARING. 

On page 124 Friend Cook gives us some addition 
to our stock of information in regard to this wonder- 
fulsubject. We have long been taught that pollen 
is a necessity for brood-rearing —that is, brood rear- 
ing could not go on to any extent without pollen 
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or some substitute; but I don’t think that many 
of us have supposed the pollen was really fed 
tothe larve. We may not have expressed our- 
selves just as we intended todo; but I believe the 
general opinion has |.een, that the worker-bees use 
pollen as a cow uses corn meal, together with her 
hay, to enable her to give milk for her young. This 
food that the nurse-bees feed to the larv so con- 
tinually bas always seemed to mea sortof milky 
substance, both from the looks and taste. I think 
somebody has suggested, that, when the larva is al- 
most ready to be sealed up, it may receive pollen 
and honey, not digested as fully as that given to 
the larve when they are very small. I do not know 
whether this was guess in his work, or whether 
some competent naturalist has given it from ob- 
servation. From what Prof. Cook says, however, 
we conclude the latter to bea mistake. Perhaps 
we have been at fault in using the term partially 
digested food, when we meant a secretion resulting 
from the honey and pollen taken by the mature bee. 
SPIDER-PLANT SEED—THE DIFFICULTY IN MAKING 
IT GERMINATE, 

THis has always been a difficult plant to get 
started; and yet, strangely enough, when the seeds 
drop from the plant on tothe ground in the open 
air they come up the next spring ingreat profusion, 
and this has suggested the idea that the seed needs 
freezing. We have usually had no trouble in get- 
ting it to germinate in the greenhouse, with a cov- 
ering of sifted moss; but I regret to say, that this 
spring every bit of secd we have in stock, old and 
new, acts very much as if it were not going to germ- 
inate at all—not even a seed. Therefore, if any 
of the friends have any of the seed of the spider 
plant that they have tested this present year, and 
know will germinate, we shall be glad to know how 
much they have, and what they will take for it. We 
would therefore ask all who have purchased the 
seed of us, and have failed to get it to grow, to 
say so on a postal, and we will send you some seed 
that will grow. It is a queer plant, any way; but 
when it comes warm weather we have been in the 
habit of transplanting them just as we would to- 
matoes, any time during the summer. Evenin very 
hot dry weather, the plants grow without a bit of 
trouble. 


HEAVY FREIGHT BILLS, ETC. . 
EXPENSIVE freight and express charges is one of 
the great drawbacks which our customers experi- 
ence who are very far away from one of the great 
main lines; and on this account it isa great deal 
better, many times, to buy of somebody nearer your 
own homes than to purchase of us. We always 


want our friends to buy where they can doso to | 


the best advantage, whether it takes money from 
our business or not—that is, we feel that way when 
we don’t backslide, and let selfish thoughts come 
uppermost. Now, ina line with the above idea we 
want to speak of a sort of branch house for a great 
part of our goods, kept by our friend J. M. Jenkins, 
of Wetumpka, Elmore Co., Ala. Friend Jenkins is 
a railroad man, asI may have told you before, and 
this helps him in the very line of which I have been 
speaking. Heis not only a railroader himeelf, but 
he has enough of God's grace in his heart to keep 
him on good terms with not only the great rail- 


roads, but with almost everybody else. Where you | 


are nearer Wetumpka, Ala., than to Medina, O., it 
will, asa rule, be best to trade with friend J,; but 


as he does not keep a full line of every thing we 
sell, it may be best, before sending in your order, 
to write for his catalogue, then there will be no mis- 
understanding nor disappointment. 





THE NEXT PLACE OF MEETING FOR THE NATIONAL 
CONVENTION. 

AN effort is now being made to change the place 
of meeting of the next National Convention from 
Toledo to Columbus or Cincinnati. So far there is 
a difference of opinion as to whether it should be 
heldin the one or the other city. Our preference 
is decidedly in favor of the capital. It is true, there 
will be an exposition held in Cincinnati, but nothing, 
we believe, that will compare in magnitude or im- 
portance with the one which will take place at the 
capital of the State. The national encampment of 
the Grand Army will be held during the second 
week of the Centennial Exposition, and it is ex pect- 
ed that it will march two hundred thousand men 
strong. Besides this there will be represented ona 
grand scale, national industries. It seems to us 
that the members of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association would make a mistake in changing the 
place of meeting to Cincinnati instead of Columbus, 
although we feel sure that friend Muth could give 
us a right good reception in his city. The president 
of the association, Dr. A. B. Mason, is in favor of 
moving to Columbus. It is a great railroad center, 
and there will be low rates of travel. Brother 
Newman, in referring to the next place of meeting, 
says: 

So far the votes have been about equally divided 
between Columbus and Cincinnati. Let the rest of 


the *‘ votes”’ be sent in at once, so that the matter 
may be decided as soon as possible. 


Let all the votes go to T. G. Newman & Son, 
Chicago, Ills.. for Columbus, without delay. Re- 
member the date, Sept. 4th to Oct. 19th. See, also, 
further particulars from Dr. Mason elsewhere. 


MAPLE SUGAR STIRRED OFF DRY. 

It is a great deal more trouble to make it this 
way, and I believe it is considered that it can not 
be sold at as low a price as the cake sugar, because, 
to stir it off dry, more water must be expelled than 
what is contained in the cakes; therefore we seldom 
get hold of much of it. Our readers, however, who 
remember the old times On the farm, when the pies 
and pudding—yes, even the tea and coffee—were 
sweetened with this old-time home-made sugar that 
could be dipped out of a bow! with a spoon, will doubt- 
less agree with me thatit beats any other sweetening 
ever made. When [ used to help mother make gar- 
den, in the days of my boyhood, the dinner that 
pleased me above every thing else was what was 
called “bag pudden.” It was made of corn meal, 
boiledina bag, and the sweetening was this same 
stirred-off sugar, dissolved in cream. Some of the 
sugar would generally settle to the bottom of the 
| bowl; therefore when the dip came around toyou 
if you liked a little more sweetening than the rest, 
| all youhad to do wasto dip the large spoon to the 

bottom of \the bowl, and, oh my! wasn’t that sugar 
delicious? Well, a few days ago a farmer drove up 
| with almost a barrel full of this dry, fine maple 
| sugar on hissled. The boyssaid I paid too big a 
| price for it; but any of you who think as | do about 
| it would be willing to pay 10 cts. a pound for it. If 
you want to sce what it looks like before purchasing, 
| we will send you a sample by mail for 5 cts. Of 





| course, it is sugar made a year ago; but the stirred- 
off-dry keeps indefinitely without any deterioration, 
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SPECIAL NOWIGES. 


NO MORE DISCOUNTS ON SUPPLIES AFTER FEB. 29TH; 
3 PER CENT DISCOUNT THE REST OF 
THIS MONTH. 


Remember, friends, that if you order during this 
month you are entitled to the 3 per cent discount 
from our entire catalogue. On orders received dur- 
ing next month and atter, no discount other than our 
regular reductions for quantities will be allowed. 
Get your order in early if you wish to save money. 
We have alarge stock of made-up goods, and can, 
in most cases, inake prompt shipments. The folly 
of waiting till the summer months before sending 
for supplies has been shown, over and over again. 
Hardly two wecks are left for the 3 per cent dis- 
count, so you'd better hustle in those orders if you 
intend to send them in at all. 


BEE-SUPPLIES AT DIFFERENT PLACES, TO BE DIS- 
POSED OF AT A SACRIFICE. 


These are all new and first-class goods, which, for various 
reasons, are on our hands, away from home; and to dispose of 
them we offer them very low. If some of our readers, not far 
froin where the goods are, need them, this is a good opportuni- 
ty to get a bargain. Indicate which one you want, by the num- 
ber as well as name. 

No. 1. At Eureka Springs, Carroll Co. Ark. 
100 wide frames. to hold eight 1-lb. sections. Value $2.00. 
Will sell for #1 £0. 


No, 2. At San Marcos, Hays Co. Texas. 
3000 prize sections, 54 x64 high. Value £20.50. Will sell 
for $17.00. 

No. 3. At Vermont, Fulton Co., Il. 
30 enamel sheets for Simplicity hive. Value $2.40. Will 
sell for $1.80. 

No. 4. At Eureka, Ill. 


100 Ibs. of heavy brood foundation. 8% x 17\, for wired L. 
frame. Value $36.00. Will ae are 


No. 5. At Victor, Ontario Co., 
100 all-wood — frames. Value a £0. Will sell for 90 c. 
No. 6. t Lawrenceburg, Tenn. 


One No.1 ee ~ extractor, for frames 11\ x 124% or less in 
depth. verse #6 00. Will sell for $4.50. 

No.7 t Yorktown, Delaware Co., In 
‘11 Heddon atte d honey -boards double Bs -space. Value 
#1 00. Will sell for 75 ce. 

No. 8. At Augusta, Mich. 
One No. 9 honey-extractor. Will take frames 12% x 18, 
and smaller. Value $7.00. Will sell for 5.50. 


No. 9. At Higginsville, Mo. 
One 4 H. P. engine and Bat compiete. weed only five 
months. Worth new, #275. Will sell for 8195 
No. 10. At “ageayeon. la. 
10 two-story portico hives in flat......... $9.00 
100 metal-cornered frames................-- 2.20 
100 wide frames - Fas cubes tceeenuee me 
GOD Chee SOMATARONR) «6.005660. 0050 css senweesessel 3.00; Value 824.60. 
600 sections. Soda em ane entice in nines 2.40) Will sell for 
200 sections. 5% x 4K. RPP REL eet eae eee 1.00 | £20.00, 
3}bs. thin foundation, 49 c. me 8 


7 Ibs. brood foundation, 39 ¢..... . 
10 enameled sheets 
No. 11. At Johnson City, Washington Co., See 
One honey-extractor that will take fruines 11K x 16, or 
smaller. Value $7.00. Will sell tor $5.00 
No. 12. At Caribou, Me. 
900 sections, 446 x5 x17 16 wit, open on all four sides, 
alue $4.50. Will sell for #2 50. 
0. 1 At Eufaula. Ala. 
me 10-inch foundation-mill, never taken out of the box 
it was omenerten in from here. Value $20.00. Will sell for 


No 14 At Lima, Il. 
One 10-inch epee, has been used a little. 1s in 
good order. Will sell for $15.00. 
No. - At Rockdale, Mass. 
sections, 444 x 444 x 1¥, open all around. Value $4.60. 
Will sell for $3.00, 














BEES, Queens, Hives, Given Comb Foundation, 
Apiarian Supplies, German Carp, Small-fruit Plants. 
Send for catalogue free. E.T. Flanagan, ge _- 


BE SURE 


To send a postal card for our illustrated catalogue of 


APIARIAN Ciscwhere, it con SUPPLIES 


tains illustrations and descriptions of every thing 
new and desirable in an apiary, 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES. 


J. C. SAYLES, 
2 tfd Hartford, Washington Co., Wis. 








FOR SALE IN CALIFORNIA 


On account of the death of the proprietor, J 
Enas’ ranch of 240 acres, part in fruit, 80 stands ~ 
bees, steam machinery for the manufacture of su 

lies, a well-established business; land will be so d 
n 40 or 80 acre tracts. Stock, farming implements, 
and a large stock of apiarian supplies. For par- 
ticulars address MES. J. D. ENAS, 

20-60 Box 306. Napa City, Cal. 


Costs less than 2 cents per week. 


THE CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL. 


THE FIRST DOLLAR WEEKLY IN THE WORLD. 

THE D. A. JONES C0., PUBLISHERS, BEETON, ONTARIO, CAN. 

D. A. Jones is its editor, and this fact is a guaran- 
tee of its worth. Itis gee my! practical and con- 
tains weekly excellent articles from leading: bee- 
keepers in the United States and Canada. Fifty-two 
numbers make a volume of 1040 pages. American 
currency and stamps at par. Samples free. 


For Cards and Sta- 
tionery for Bee-keep- 
ers and Others. 
Besides our beautiful eight-color chromo card, we 
have other neat designs, also a fine selection of 
fancy address cards, for old and young, for business 
and amusement. Alsotwo and three letter mono- 
grams, all at low prices. See Here, 50 fancy print- 
ed cards, 15 cts.; 300 envelopes, 300 letter-heads, 
printed, $1. Package 25 assorted cards, 10 cts. Neat 
box of cards and honey candies, 15 cts. Circulars 
free. Address J. = 1 aaa Hartford, N. Y. 
20t 






To wy that E. Baer, of Dix- 
on, Iil., has sold out his sup- 
ply business to the Goodell 
& Woodworth Mfg. Co., who 
will sell V-groove basswood 
sections at from #2.75 to 
$4.00 per M. Other supplies 
correspondingly low. Sam- 
ples and circular free. Ad- 


dress the BOODELL & WOODWORTH MFG. CO., 
3tfdb ROCK FALLS, WHITESIDE co., ILL. 


EEDS. ‘Pkt. new kind | Tomato Seed, very choice, Be. 
Catalogue free F. B. MILL8, Thorn Hill, N 


NEARLY THIRTY TONS 
DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


SOLD IN 1887. 


Itis kept for sale by Messrs. T. G. Newman & 
Son, Chicago, IIl.; . Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. 
a Dowagiac, Mich.; F.L. Dougherty, Indian- 

lis, ind.; B. J. Miller & Co., Nappanee, Ind.; 

q 3 Armstrong, Jerseyville, piipols; Arthur Todd, 

2122 North Front Street, Phil’a, Pa.; ER. Kretchmer, 
Tauaege Iowa; P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La., 
M. J. ickason, Hiawatha, Kansas; J. W. Porter, 
Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.; E. R. Newcomb, 
Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co., N. ¥.: D. A. Fuller, 
Cherry Valley, Ill.; . Mason & Sons, Mechanic 
Falls, Maine; G. L. Tinker, New Philadelphia, 0., 
Jos. Nysewander, pee Moines, Ia.; C. H. Green, 
Waukesha, Wis.; G. Lewis & Co., Watertown, 
Wis.; J. Mattoon, a Ww. J. Stratton, " Atwater, O., 
Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, Iowa; C. Hertel, Free- 
burg, [ll.; Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich.; J. M. 
Clark & Co., 1409 15th St., Denver, Colo. ; Goodell & 
Woodworth Mfg. Co., Rock Falls, Til; 3 J. A. Roberts, 
Edgar, Neb., and numerous other dealers. 

rite for "free rap on os pry list of bee sup- 
plies. We yuarantee every i of our foundation 
equal to xample in every respect. Every one who 
buys it is pleased with it. 


CHAS. DADAN'T & SON, 
3btfd Hamilton, Hancock Co,, Dlnoiag, 
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NEW YORK. FOREIGNsORDERS SOLICITED. NEW JERSEY. 


EASTERN « DEPOT 





(Bees.) —FOR— (Queens.) 
EVERYTHING USED BY BEE-KEEPERS. 


EXCLUSIVE. MANUFACTURER OF THE 
STANLEY AUTOMATIC HONEY-EXTRACTOR. 
),  Dadant’s Foundation, Wholesale and Retail. \ 

) WHITE POPLAR OR BASSWOOD SECTIONS. 


One-Piece, Dovetail, or to nail. Any Quantity, any Size. 














COMPLETE MACHINERY—FINEST WORK. 
Send for Handsome Illustrated Catalogue, Free. 


) MASS. E.R. NEWCOMB, Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co., N.Y. CONN. 


We have the largest steam power shops in the West, exclusively 
used to make EVERYTHING needed in the Apiary, of practical con- 
strnetion and at the LOWEST PRICES. Italian bees, queens, 12 styles 

8 of Hives, Sections, Honey-Extractors, Bee-Smokers, Feeders, Comb 


Wholesale and Retail. foundation, and everything used by bee-keepers always on hand. 
Illustrated catalogue FREE to all. Address E. KERETCHMER, COBURG, MONTGOMERY CO., 10Wa. 


To All Seed Buyers Prices low for reiiable seeds. 

FREE Our complete iflus- D 8) YO U — last om ay ‘Thousands of 

trated Annaal 0 WA N T armers and Gardeners and no 

- complaints. We are Growers as 

Tested Seeds, Bulbs, Tools, well as Dealers. Originators of Aeme 

Favorite and BEAUTY Tomatoes, Xe. 













ete., — “, epost ae and 
d " » re ates. . 
Kew. LN GSTON'S SONS, Box 273, Columbus, 0. 





I have founded 
arran @ ee - my business on 
the belief that 
the public are anxious to get their seed directly from the 
grower. Raising a large proportion of my seed enables 
me to warrant its freshness and purity, as see my Vege- 
table and Flower Seed Catalogue for 1888, FREE 
for every son and daughter of Adam, It is 
liberally illustrated with engravings made directly 
from photographs of vegetables grown on my secd 
farms. Besides an immense variety of standard seed, you 
will find in it some valuable new vegetables not found in 
4 —— 4 any, other catalogue. As the original introducer of the 
PO ety / Eclipse Beet, Burbank and Early Ohio Potatoes, Hubbard 
: = . Squash, arenes Cabbage, Cory Corn, and a score of other 

e valuable vegetables, I invite the patronage of the public. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


e 
FREE | FREE ! FREE ¥ WE HANDLE THE BEST SUPPLIES 
@ a OF ALL MANUFACTURERS. 
Upon application. Our 28th Annual Price List. A We also make the best smoker on the market. 


full line of All dealers should handle it. Send for wholesale 
list. It should be in every apiary; let every bee- 


) keeper send for my illustrated catalogue, free. All 
oe ' implements used in an apiary, sold at reasonable 
rates. Beeswax bought at GLEANINGS quotations. 


CHOICE COMB FOUNDATION AND WHITE-POPLAR 3.10ab W. E. CLARK, Oriskany, N. Y. 
SECTIONS A SPECIALTY. “TT in a 


FOR SALE. 
100 COLONIES OF CHOICE ITALIAN BEES ESIRING to go to the Pacific coast on ac- 






























tor sale cheap. Also NUCLEUS COLONIES and count of my health, I offer my place, with two 
QUEENS. Orders booked now. Address ree of —* of —_ = oe thing 
needed to run them. As RIGHT, 
WM. W. CARY & CO., 3tfdb Glenwood, Susq. Co., Pa. 
Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. sashceclalb win 
Successors to Wa. W. CaRY. (Please mention GLEANINGS.) These sections 
2s SRR SEARLE SA Sa are notable on 
two accounts. 
One is the in- 
variable accu- 
racy of the 
FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF sagen ore ge 


Che other, the 
very low per- 
sentage of 
breakage in 
folding. Not 
unfrequently a 
thousand have 


’ 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 
CHAFF AND SIMPLICITY HIVES FURNISHED 
AT A GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
Nice Sections and Foundation, Specialties. A full s 
line of Supplies always on hand. rite for our new aes meth ol -- : 
Price List. Cash paid for Beeswax. 16tfdb breakage, and that, too, without dampening. Send 


A, F, Stauffer, Sterling, HH. | ae ng Ereee and estimates on large mal.” am 
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AMERICAN CROWN 
EXTRA-EARLY JERSEY WAKEFIELD 
CABBAGE-SEED. 


AND GROWN BY A “BEE-MAN” TOO. 


I PRESUME that most of the friends have heard 
enough of the Jersey Wakefield cabbage to know 
what it is, even if they do not raise cabbages. Well, 
you have probably also heard of Puget Sound, in 
Washington Territory, as a wonderful field for mar- 
ket-gardening, especially seed growing. Our older 
readers will remember our contributor H. A. March, 
who gave us such important facts in regard to the 
distance that bees will fly. Well, friend M. is not 
only a bee-keeper, but he is aseed-grower; and for 
several seasons he has been urging me to test his 
cabbage and cauliflower seed. With the multitude 


of cares here at the Home of the Honey-Bees, do | 
you think it any thing strange if 1 forgot who sent | 


me the cauliflower-seeds, until friend M., a long 
time afterward, made inquiries? Allwe know about 
it is, that the finest cauliflowers we ever saw or 
heard of grew from those few seeds, and they were 
not half cared for at that. A few days agol sent 
him an order for Jersey Wakefield cabbage-seed;: 

but it so happened that our great seedsmen bad dis- 
covered the value of hissevds as well as myself, and 
he was gold out entirely; but he was so anxious to 
accommodate his old bee-friend A. I. Root that he, 
contrary to secd-growers’ custom, let me have just 
two pounds of his precious “ stock-seed,”’ as it is 
termed in seed growers’ parlance. Do you know 
what stock-seed is? Well, the seed-grower who is 
trying to build up a reputation, strives to sow secd 
for his seed cabbages which are a little better than 
any thing else to be had. The way he does it, he | 
goes to a great field of cabbages and picks out, say, 

one head in athousand thatis greatly superior to 
the surrounding ones. This head is made to pro- 
duce seed for his own use—that is, to raise cabbage- 
heads expressly for seed; and, as a rule, no seed- 
grower ever sells any of his stock-seed. Well, be- 
cause it was myself, A. I. Root, I got hold of two 
pounds of this precious double-extra Jersey Wake- 
field. What shall I do with it? Why, I think we can 
help friend March more, and help each other more, 

by dividing it upin five-cent packages, as we are 
doing with the Grand Rapids lettuce, and next fall 


we Shall have some reports from friend March’s | 


cabbage-seed similar to the ones we have had in 
regard to the Japanese buckwheat. Anybody can 
have five cents’ worth who wants it; but to make 
the two pounds go around, we can not give more 
than one package to each person. His stock came 
from Francis Brill; and, by the way, you may 
have a few seeds of his cauliflower at the same 
price. As cauliflower is very expensive, however, 
you can not expect many seeds fora nickel. In 
ordering, be sure to say “ March’s seed ” if you want 
his especial strain. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
50 Colonies of Hybrid Bees for Sale. 


I have 50 colonies of hybrid bees in double-story 
Langstroth-frame hives, in good condition, the win- 
ter having been very mild here. No snow. Icea 
few times. I would sell them for $3.50 a colony, de- 
livered to railroad or to Mississippi River steamers. 
I think they are a capital bargain for Northerners, 
as I can ship them ata moment’s notice. Would 
give them as part pay for a new or second-hand 10 
H. P. steam-engine and boiler. N. C. ELFER, 

Pugh, Lafourche Par., La. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. See advertisement in another column. 


~JEWETT POULTRY YARDS. | 
Rose Comb, Brown Leghorns, Straight-Comb 
Brown Leghorns, Straight-Comb White Leghorns, 


Pekin Ducks. $1.00 per sitting of 18 eggs. 
4-60 DAVID LUCAS, Jewett, Ohio, 





IMPORTED CARNIOLAN QUEENS. 


I have 11 FINEST SELECTED QUEENS, 
bred by Mr. Benton in Carniola, August and Sep- 
tember, 1887, nowin my apiary, ready to ship as 
soon as weather will permit; never saw foul brood. 
One queen by mail, $10. Queen, with frame of 
brood and bees, by express, $12. You pay express 
charges. Safe arrival always guaranteed. 
4-6d 8. W. MorRRISON, Oxford, Chester Co., Pa. 


N.B.— Am booking orders now for untested 
queens in May. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 


Don't fail to send your address ona postal card 
for the March number of the American Apicul- 
turist. ‘Tis filled with essays on “* PRACTICAL 
HINTS TO BEE-KEEPERS,” from the pens of the 
best-known writers on apiculture. SENT FREE. 
Address APICULTURIST, Wenham, Maas. 


POULTRY FOR SALE. 


I have 50 head of Wyandotte chickens, thorough- 
bred, that I wish to dispose of immediately. 
4d JOHN NORRIS, Mauchester, Adams Co., O. 


NN E FOUNDATION, 30 CTS. PER LB. 
V.'T. Lyons, Decherd, Franklin Co., Tenn. 


5 PEKIN DUCKS for exchange or sale. 
Bronze Turkeys and Laced Wyandottes. 
and 7 other different varieties of pure-bred fowls. 
iggs, $1.50 for 13. Turkeys’ egys, $2.50 for 11 
oe “= een 
. PURCELL, Box 47, Coneord, Ky. 


What is the Matter? 


I wish to inform the readers of GLEANINGS that I 
am better prepared the coming summer to furnish 
bees by the pound, Italian Queens, Nuclei, Comb 
Foundation, Hives, Smokers, Honey-Extractors, 
Honey- Knives, and every thing needed in the bee- 
line. Send for my new Price List for 1888, now out. 


R. BE. SMITE 
(Formerly Smith & Jackson). P.O. Box 32, 
4-5d Tilbury Centre, Ont , Can. 


Oliver Foster, of lowa. 


Italian bees, 6) cts. per Ib. in July, to $1.00 in 
April. Pkgs. With queens, brood, ete., cheap. No 
foul brood near. 

BEE SUPPLIES.—Best sections, cases, and 
hives. Catalogue free. Send 5 one-cent stamps for 
pamphlet, ‘HOW TO RAISE COMB HONEY,’’—chuck full 
of practical information *in a nutshell.” 
4-1lbdb Address OLIVER FOSTER, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 


Mi. Hi. BRIGHT Successor to Bright Bros. * 
in Apiarian Supp ies. The business will be 
continued by Wo. A. Brreaut, Mazeppa, Minn. 4d 


*A NO, 1” ONE-PIECE ONE = POUND V- 
GROOVED WHITE BASSWOOD SEC- 
TIONS, $3.00 PER 1000. 

A Discount in Thousand Lots. Sample free. 
mM. A. LOHR, 
VERMONTVILLE, - - Eaton Co., - - MICH 


MUTH’S 
HONEY -EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES. 
HONEY-SECTIONS, &c., Ke. 
PERFECTION COLD-DLAST SMOKERS. 


CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 


Apply to 
CINCINNATI, O. 





P. 8.—Send 10-cent stamp for “ Practical Hints to 
Bee-Keepers.” 1tfdb 
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PRICE LISTS RECEIVED. 


Up to date we have received the following price lists: 

R. E. Smith, Tillbury, Ontario, Canada; a 20-page circular of 
bee-supplies. 

Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, lowa; a 12-page circular of bees. 
honey, and supplies; specialty, Foster’s adjustable honey-case 
and open-side sections. 

E. Kretchmer, Coburg, lowa; a 30-page price list of bee-keep- 
ers’ supplies. On page 10 we notice Kretchmer’s invertible T- 
rail section case. 





E. 8. Armstrong, Jerseyville, Ill.; a > »rice list of Arm- 
strong’s reversible crown bee-hives. We believe that friend 
Armstrong has the best invertible T super of any thing we 
have seen, where one desires to invert. Most of the hives and 
supplies offered by friend A. are of his own invention. 

. W. Costellow, Waterboro, Me.; a_ 16-p: catalogue of 
apiarian supplies. Friend C. also sends out an advertising 
card. On one side are mentioned a few facts about bees, 
which are intended to enlighten those who have no knowledge 
of some things which are familiar to the bee-keeper. On the 
other side is his advertisement. 

William Buglass, Ontario, Canada; a 16-page pamphlet en- 
titled Buglass’ Honey Advertiser and Practical Recipe-book. 
It contains articles from Newman’s *‘ Honey and Food as Medi- 
cine,” to whom our friend gre proper credif®® 

G. B. Lewis, Watertown, Wis., sends us a 10-page catalogue 
of bee-keepers’ supplies in general. Friend Lewis is always 
— of the times, and is one of our old reliable supply 
dealers. 


SPECIAL NOVICES. 














THOSE CHOICE SEEDS. 

At present writing, just about half of my two 
pounds of choice cabbage-seed is gone, and we have 
sent out perhaps 200 five-cent packages. There is 
also plenty of the Grand Rapids lettuce-seed left, 
although we have sent out over 300 five-cent pack- 
ages. I mention this because many of the friends 
have been afraid they were too late to get a pinch. 





VICK’S EARLY SCARLET-GLOBE RADISH. 


These are now ready to “ harvest,’ in the green- 
house, and they certainly do beat any thing in the 
way of radishes we have ever before got hold of. 
In fact, they are just as handsome as Vick’s color- 
ed plate in his catalogue for 1888. They grow with 
wonderful rapidity; and almost as soon as the sec- 
ond leaf begins to show, they begin to make their 
little scarlet bulb. We have tried extra-early forc- 
ing radishes from other seedsmen, but we pro- 
nounce Vick’s ahead of them all. We have added 
this radish to our catalogue, and can furnish the 
seed in 5-cent packets, or at 10'c. per ounce, or $1.00 
per pound. 


MONTREAL MUSKMELON, 


Last season a friend brought from one of our 
large cities a muskmelon that seemed to me a little 
larger and nicer than any thingin the melon line 
ever before seen here. He could not tell the 
name of it, and neither was I able to find out what 
variety it was, until quite recently, when, from the 
description, | find it to be the Montreal musk- 
melon. We did not save the seed of it, because [ 
have been told there is no certainty of melon-seeds 
being true, unless they are raised at a considerable 
distance from other members of the vine family. 
Will our friend W. J. Green, of the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station, please tell us whether this is true? 
At any rate, to be sure to have the genuine I have 








secured a quantity of choice seeds from one of our 
most expert seed-growers, which we will furnish at 
5c per oz. or 60c per lb. The melon in question is 
not only very large, but the cavity that contains 
the seed is so exceedingly small! that rad geta large 
amount of edible melon, and the quality is certainly 
equal to any thing that it has ever been my fortune 
to taste. Our seed catalogues have gone off so 
rapidly that a new edition will be out in a few days, 
giving prices of potatoes and several other things 
of merit that I have thought best to add. 


KIND WORDS FROM OUh CUSTOMERS. 


Your 35-cent shears are the best I ever saw. I 
have tried several pairs of them. W. D. HI. 
Lake Washington, Miss. 














I think that GLEANINGS is a treasure in itself, 
and Iwould not be without it for many times its 
cost. 8. H. BEAVER. 

Tamora, Neb., Dec. 15, 1887. 

The goods sent the other day, smoker, etc., came 
in good order, and suit me well. I am pleased with 
them all. K. G. PINE. 

Argo, Fla., Oct. 17, 1887. 


I put the sawin good order. It works well, and 
saws a8 smooth asa plane cuts. To get it so, I fol- 
lowed the direction given in A BC, and found it to 
be correct. P. MCCRACKEN. 

Beloit, Kan., Feb. 4, 1888. 

You will please send GLEANINGS 80 long as you 
find any credit in —_ favor. GLEANINGS first, other 
things after. May God bless you in your efforts for 
our fellow-man’s welfare. . H. H. DoTTERRER. 

Newton Mills, Forest Co., Pa., Dec. 26, 1887. 





I thank you for your prompt, straightforward, 
and honest way of doing business. It seems to me 
we find your success founded in Proverbs 3: 6—‘** In 
all thy ways acknowledge him and he shall direct 
thy paths;”’ and 22: 11—‘‘ He that loveth pureness 
of heart, for the grace of his lips the king shall be 
his friend.” AGNES IRONSIDE. 

109 King St., East Toronto, Jan. 6, 1888. 

I believe the great majority of people who know 
of you at all will readily call you a friend. I did 
not write to tell you that the goods shipped were 
all right, and were in the best shape, or as good as 
any one could possibly put them in, because I know 
you receive so many complimentary letters (and 
you descrve them all). I know you get tired of 
reading them. F. E. TARVEN. 

Hephzibah, Ga , Oct. 22, 1887. 

[But, friend T., we do like to get kind words when 
we deserve them. It encourages us, you know.] 
OUR CHATILLON'S SCALE, AND HOW A CANADI- 

; AN SAVES MONEY ON THEM. 


The scales came all safe and sound. Now, for the 
same kind of ‘“ Fairbanks’? make here in Ontario 
we have to pay $8.00. I sent you $4.00 for two 
pair. Duties and entrance fees were 42.75, freight 
$1.10. So you see my two pair cost me only $9.85. 
You can see how muchI saved by sending to you 
forthem. Honey is scarce here in St. Catharines, 
none offering at all except what I send there. That 
sells at 18 cts. for comb. and 12% for extracted. 

Pelham Union, Ont., Can. D. W. Moore. 


HOW GLEANINGS SAVES MONEY FOR ITS SUB- 
SCRIBERS. 


I have been thinking, as this season was so very 
dry and crops poor, especially the honey crop, that 
I must stop or discontinue some of my papers and 
journals; but as I looked over them and saw 
GLEANINGS I said to myself I must have it, for it 
gives me information every year that benefits me 
more than several times the price of it. If it had 
not been for GLEANINGS I should not have bad any 
Japanese buckwheat this year, and even one bushel 
would be worth to me more than ten dollars, if I 
could not get another. I have no honey to sell this 
season, but have 57 stands of bees in good shape to 
winter. A. J. SHEPARD. 
Walker, Linn Co., Towa. 
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Nothing Succeeds Like Success, 


1 have been successful in the production of Comb 


Honey for the past ten years, and my little pam- 
phlet “*How I Produce Comb Honey,” briefly explains 
the method I pursue. 
10, $300. My illustrated price list of General Sup- 
plies, Bees, and Queens, free. Address 

2-Tdb GEO. E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and aeset.. 
See advertisement in another column. 3tfb 


WRITE TO JOHN CALLAM & CO., 
LUMBER DEALERS. KENTON, OHIO, 


—FOR PRICES ON— 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, 


And General Supplies for Bee-keepers 


New Factory. Low Prices. Good Work. 
3-14 a b ae 


arters in the 


by 
®9, 
ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS. 


Full colonies in 10-frame Simplicity hives, $8.00. 
Tested queens, in May, $2.50. Dollar queens after 
June lth, $1.00. July, %ec. In the 7 years we have 
shipped bees and queens, have not had one single 
complaint. 

BROWN LEGHORN EGGS. 

Todd strain, No. 1 stock, with unlimited range, 
$1.00 per 13; $1.50 per 26. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Illustrated catalogue free. 

A. F. BRIGHT, Mazeppa, Minn. 
Eaton’s Improved 
SECTION CASE. 

LATEST AND Best. Send for 

free catalocue. Address 


FRANK A. EATON, 
3tfdb Bluffton, Ohio. 


Fillmore Decker, New Florence, Westm'd Co., Ps, 


Breeder of Pure Brown Leghorn Fowls: 20 fresh 
eggs in season, for only $1.00: xlso agent for 
thoroughbred Cattle, Swine, and Sheep. of tine pedi- 
gree, and Silver live-stock powder. Write for what 
you want. Orders filled in rotation. 


BEES FOR SALE 


COLONIES, 


Nuclei # Queens | Pi i 


At Living Rates. 


Send for Circular and 
Price List to 
c. Cc. VAUGHN, 
5tfdb 


MUTH’S : | 
HONEY -EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONEY-SECTIONS, &c., &c. 
PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS. 


av 





Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
8.—Send 10-cent stamp for “ Practical Hints to 
nd pnt fdb 


By mail, 5 cts. per copy; per | 


| 1 ARISE to say to the 
readers of GLEANINGS that 
DOOLITTLE has conclud- 
ed to sell EES and 
QUEENS in their season, 
| " during 1888, at the following 
: prices: 
_ . One colony Italians, on 
‘ rs nine Gallup frames, 
in light shipping-box.$ 7 00 
Five colonies 30 
Ten colonies.. anid 
One untested queen. ¥ 
Three untested queens 
One untested queen 
reared by natural 
swarming ai 
Three ditto...... 
One tested queen.. 
Three tested shes 
One tested queen by natural swm'g.. 
Three ditto.. 
Tested que ens, "1887 rearing. ¢ each.. ; 
Extra, selected for breeding. two years ‘old.. 

I also have at Arcade. N. Y., 200 colonies. strong 
and healthy, of the Heddon noted strain of brown 
German and hybrid bees, on Baldwin frames. which 
I will sell, free on board the cars. nine combs each, 
in shipping-boxes, safe arrival guaranteed, during 
the month of May, as follows: 1 to 10 colonies, at 
$5.00 each: 10 to 50, at $4.75 each; FO to 200, at $4.50 
each. If they are preferred in hives, udd $1.00 each 
for hive. Circular free, giving full particulars re- 
garding the bees, and each class of queens. Ad- 
dress G. M. DOOLITTLE, 

5-13d Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


FOR THE LATEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST 


WINTER BEE-HIVES, Honcy-sections, Section 
Hone) -boxes, to fit any hive, also Comb Foundation, 
Fruit-evaparators, all sizes, from $6.00 up, address 


LICONIER MFC. CO., Ligonier. Ind. 


FOR SALE. 


Italian Queens and Bees by the Colony, Nucleus, 
and Pound. Dealer in Bee-keepers’ supplies. Ad- 
dress _ OTTO KLEINOW, 

(Opp. Fort Wayne Gate), Detroit. Mich. 


Taught by the United States Music- 
Chart, with moving tone-ladder. 
Chords, Sharps, Flats, Transposition 
of Major and Minor Scales. Equals 


ayear ere. on and usefulto all. By mail 25c. 
% A. ©: AMP, Painesville, Ohio. 


APIARY-:-FOR-:-SALE. 


45 STOCKS OF BEES. 

Italians, Hybrids, and Blacks. in Chaff and Simp. 
Hives—10 chaff, 5 one-story chaff: the rest in Simp. 
hives; one honey- -extractor (Novice), as good as new; 
wide frames and Moore crates for all the hives. A 
good bargain for some one. The bees must go. My 
work is - ay from home. and keeps me from 7 A. M. 
till 8 Pp. Write for price. (My bees are within 5 
mnfutes’ walk of depot. Come and see.) 

ERT CREELEY, 
orga: Lorain Co., O. 


FOR Sais. 


General Country Store, with or without stock, and 
apiary. Store and stock, about $3000. Postoftice in 
the store; apiary close by; splendid locatiou. For 
further particulars, write to POSTMASTER, 
bd Esofea, Vernon Co., Wis. 





BEES » 


QUEENS 


READY TO SHIP. 


Friends, if you arein need of Italian bees and 
queens, reared from imported mothers, I can_ac- 
commodate you at the following low prices: Italian 
bees. %lb., 75 cts.; 1 Ib.. $100; untested queens, 
$1.00; tested, $2.00. Hy brid becs. \% lb., 65 ets.; LIb., 
90 cts.; Hybrid queens, 74) cts. Prices by the quan- 





tity will be sent on application. 
Ww, S, CAUTHEN, Pleasant Hill, S.C, 
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Wants or Exchange Department. 


Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 5 lines, and ac: must say you want your ad. in this de- 
partment, or we will not be responsible for any error. You 
can have the notice as many lines as you please; but all over 
five lines will cost you according to our regular rates. This 
department is intended only for bona-fide exchanges. Ex- 
changes for cash. or notices offering articles for sale can not 
be inserted under this head. For such our regular rates of 20c 
a line will be charged, and they will be put with the regular 
advertisements. 














ANTED.—To exchange new Simp. hives for fur- 


skins, either red-fox or skunk. Address 
3-5db A. P. SHARPS, Exeter, Luzerne Co., Pa. 


ANTED.—To exchange Wheeler & Wilson sew- 
ing-machines (new) for honey, bees, or sup- 





plies. 


ANTED.—To exchange bees in Langstroth or 

Simplicity hives, for disk-harrow and hand 
seed-drill. I also want seed-catalogues. Address 
Ittdb W. H. PotnaM, River Falls, Wis. 





ANTED. -- Correspondence with parties who 
have strawberry-plants and wish to exchange 
for red-raspberry-plants, E. CLICKENGER, 
4-5d 117 South 4th St., Columbus, O. 


\ ANTED.—To exchange our Price List of Bee- 
Keepers’ Supplies, ete.. for your name on a 

postal card. Address 

4-5-td JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 


\ ANTED.—A bee-keeper to take charge of my 
apiary, on shares. ROBERT BLACKLOCK, 
b Kilgore, Boyd Co., Ky. 





\ ANTED.—To exchange Gregg nee a 
for comb fdn., 1-lb. sections, alsike and white 

Dutch clover-seed. Address THOMPSON BROWN, 

4-5d Cloverdale, Ind. 


\ ] ANTED.—To buy or hire a small place, in a good 
location, for keeping bees; must be in the 
western part of Vermont, or eastern partof New 
York. . F.C. FULLER, 
5-6d Wendell Depot, Franklin Co., Mass. 


TANTED.—Correspondence on apples, potatoes, 
seed-potatoes, cabbage, onions, small fruit, and 
fruit and produce generally. Consignments solic- 
ited. Will quote market at any time. 
KARLE CLICKENGER, 
4ttdb General Commission Merchant, 
117 South 4th St., Columbus, O. 


ANTED.—To exchange 250 colonies of bees, for 
horses, mules, wagons, buggies, and 4 h. p. en- 
gine, or any thing useful on a plantation. 
21tfd ANTHONY Opp, Helena, Phillips Co., Ark. 


ANTED.—To exchange silverhull buckwheat; 

also nurserv-grown transplanted Scotch pine, 

Norway spruce, red cedar, and bearing-sized Con- 
cord grapes, for alsike clover-seed and brood fdn. 
3-5d R. A. Lewis, Cherokee, Iowa. 


ANTED.—To exchange for good standard 

books, back numbers of bee-journals (some 

are out of print): poultry-journals; 6or7 ycars of 

the Country Gentleman ; 50 or 60 copies of the Cen- 
tury Magazine. Allin goodorder. Speak quick. 
5d J. P. MCELRATH, Asbury, Warren Co., N. J. 


\ ANTED.—To exchange Italian bees, queens, or 
eggs,from my noted strain of Wyandotte fowls, 
for one or more female ferrets. Address 
F. BOOMHOWER, Gallupville, N. Y. 


\ ANTED.—To exchange 100 crates, filled with 
1-lb. sections, with fdn. starters. Value 30 cts. 

each. Will exchange for brood-frames or any thing 

I can use. Every one wishing early queens, send 

address on postal. R. H. CAMPBELL, 

5d Madison, Morgan Co., Ga., Lock Box 215. 


gg te gee exchange for any thing of a stan- 
dard market value, full colonies of Italian 
bees on 8 L. or Simplicity frames, in shipping-boxes, 
at $4.00 a colony. 
. A. SANDERS, Oak Bower, Hart Co., Ga. 


J. A. GREEN, Dayton, Il. 20tfdb | 


| 





ANTED.—Persons who intend buying Italian 
queens this season, to know that they should 
be cautious as tothe strain of Italians they get. I 
have those that are gentle, prolific, and as good as 
there are in Italy. rite for prices, or send your 
address on postal. 
bd R. H. CAMPBELL, Madison, Morgan Co., Ga. 





Ls dag gt exchange bees, queens, Simp. 
hives, or other sapere, for small printing- 
ress and outfit (self-inker and power press pre- 
erred), and a good sy ee-wntt. Describe fully 
what you have. J.M. JENKINS, Wetumpka, Ala. 
ANTED.—To exchange bees and queens fora 
printing-press and outfit, or offers. 
Circulars free. G. D. BLACK, Brandon, Iowa. 


WAny TED.—To exchange one first-class incubator, 
the “* Perfect Hatcher,” for bees or wax. 
H. O. SALISBURY, Geddes, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


Sagging 1h 4 exchange Leghorn and Wyandotte 
5d 





eggs for Japanese buckwheat. 
K. JAMES, Loudon, Tenn. 
\ ANTED.—To work wax and exchange fdn. for 
, bees, eggs of best etrains of poultry, and straw- 
C. H. MCFADDEN, 


berry-plants. 
Clarksburg, Moniteau Co., Mo. 


\ ANTED.—To exchange back volumes of GLEAN- 
INGs and Am. Bee Journal, as good as new, for 
alsike and Mammoth red Clover, or pure Plymouth 
Rock or Brown Leghorn fowls, or Japanese or com- 
mon buckwheat; also a partof the proceeds of an 
apiary, for a practical man to run it. 
J. W. BARLOW, Belfast, Ia. 
\ ANTED.—Second-hand Pelham foundation-mill. 
State size you have, and price. Must be cheap. 
5d JNO. 8S. REESE, Winchester, Ky. 


CHEAP AND GOOD. 


20 swarms of bees (hibrids) in fine order, three dol- 
lars per swarm, on board cars. Shipping-cases will 
answer for temporary hives. Bees on eight Sim- 
plicity metal-corner frames. Will sell all or a part 
at above prices. Also uew frames, feeders, etc. 
A 150-pound spring scale and other fixtures, at very 
low figures. Write at once. 

J.P. McELRATH, 


Asbury, Warren Co., New Jersey. 











PATENTED YULY 2. Isg7 


A machine for putting together one-piece 
sections. It will pay tor itself inone day’s use. 
No bee-keeper can afford to be without one. Send 
to your supply-dealer, or to Wakeman & Crocker, 
manufacturers. Price $2.50. -Lockport, N.Y. Cor- 
respondence with supply-dealers solicited. 


E. W. PITZER, HILLSDALE, IOWA. 


Producer of and dealer in Italian Bees, comb and 
extracted Honey: also M. B. Turkeys, Toulouse 
Geese, Langshan, P. Rock, and White R. Comb 
Leghorn Chickens. Our breeding stock is first-class, 
and judiciously mated. Send for price list. 58db 


ONE-PIECE SECTIONS, $2.50 PER 1000. 
SAMPLE FREE. 
MM. A. TOFR, 
5d Vermontville, Eaton Co., Mich. 





ANTED.—Bee-books, supplies, bees, combs, ex- 
tractor, incubator. Will give cash. Eggs at 
$1.00 per 13, of L. Brahmas, Rose C., B. and 8. C. W. 
Leg., P. Rocks, W. P. Rocks, $2.00 per 13. Male pup. 
% Shepherd, 4% Skye Terrier. Strawberry and Red- 
raspberry plants. W. W. KULP, Pottstown, Pa. 
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HONEY GoLUIN. 


CITY MARKETS. 

KANSAS Crity.—Honey.—We quote choice white 1- 
Ib. sections, 18@20c; dark, 1-lb., 16@18. White, 2-lb., 
18c; dark, 16. Extracted, in ‘cans, white, 9c: in 
bbls., 8c. California, 2-lb. sections, 18¢c; extracted, 
in 60-Ib. cases, 8@9c. Beeswax, 18@20c. Supply of 
honey is larger than the demand, and sales are 
slow; the trouble seems to be, that prices are too 
high CLEMONS, CLOON & Co., 

Feb. 24. Kansas City, Mo. 


CINCINNATI.—Honey.—There is a good demand for 
extracted honey, which brings 4@9%c on arrival. 
Comb honey brings 16@2vc in the jobbing way. De- 
mand for the latter is slow, while supply is larger 
than usual at this time of year. Beeswax.—There is 
a good home demand, — brings 20@22c for good 
to choice yellow on arrival. 

Cnas. F. Muta & Son, 

Feb. 20. 


Cincinnati, 0. 
NEw YorK.—Honey.—The honey market contin- 
ues dull. We quote: Fancy white 1-lb. sections, 
15@18e; 2-lbs.. 18@15; buckwheat, 2-lb. sections, 10@ 
11; 1-lb., 11@12. Extracted, white. 8@9; dark, 54%@6. 
Beeswaxr.—2A@23 McCauUL & HILDRETH BROs., 
Feb. 21. 28 & 30 West Broadway, N. Y. 


CarcaGo.—Honey.—Working off more freely at 
prices that are ranging from 16@18c for best grades, 
while the less desirable are slow at a lower range of 
Becewig Extracted steady, but —— limited. 

ces WAX, —22@25e. R. A. BURNETT, 
161 So. Water St., Caicasc, Til. 


ALBANY.—Honey. —Market is quiet. Buckwheat 
comb honey clearing out, and market rather over- 
stocked with medium grades of clover and mixed 
honey, which may have to be sold at buckwheat 
prices, as the season for lurury honey is nearly over. 
Some more movement in extracted. Consignments 
solicited. H. R. WRIGHT, 

Feb. 21. 828 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


CLEVELAND.—Honey.—Market is very dull. We 
are offering the best white-2:omb 1-lb. sections at l6c, 
with but very few sales. Demand is very dull. 

A.C. KENDEL, 

Feb. 21. Cleveland, Ohio. 


Boston.—Honey.—We quote: 1-lb. sections, white, 
16@17; 2-ibs., 144@16. Beeswar.—25e. Sales slow. 
BLAKE & RIPLEY, 
Feb. 24. 


57 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 
NEw YorK.—Honey.—We have nothing new to re- 
port in the honey-market; limited demand, anda 
fair. stock. F. G. STROHMEYER & Co., 
Feb. 21. 122 Water St., N. Y. 


St. Lou1s.—Honey.—Extracted and strained hon- 
ey scarce and in demand, at from 64%@7% in barrels. 
oe — Beeswax. —Pprime, 21\%ce. 

Feb .G. Tutt & Co., 

206 N. Commercial St., St. Louis, Mo. 


DETROIT.—Honey.—Best white comb honey, in 
1-lb. sections, 17@19c; extracted, 9%@10. Market 
weaker, with only a fair supply. Beeswar. —22@23e. 

Bell Branch, Mich., Feb. 22. M. H. Hunt. 


You who are in need of a few cans = choice hon- 
ey, 65 lbs. to ee can, 8c per Ib., addre 
B. MURRAY, Ada, Hardin Co., Ohio. 


ALSIKE. 


I sold more alsike seed last season than all the 
supply-dealers combined. Write to headquarters 
for prices. No poor seed in stock. Also 25 large 
Sep” of garden-seed, fresh and No. 1 in all respects, 
or 65 cts., postpaid. Write for further Ny Be 
to C. M. GOO PEED, Box 27, Thorn Hill 
sure and name Box 27 in answering this ady’ Ng 




















UNDATION, 10-lb. lots or more, 35 cts. per Ib. 


DO YOU KNOW 


that [am headquarters for Queen Mothers, and 
full Colonies? 12 years in originating a superior 
strain of Italian Bees. If you mean business, I will 
cheerfully respond. Price list free. 
F. BOOMHOWER, 
Gallupville, N. Y. 


fM, DIRON, PARRISH, FRANRLIN ¢0,, ILL 


MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES, 


AND BREEDER OF 


& IN G'S. ae Got A dd “en BU 


Send for Price List. 





E have sold and made tons of FOUNDATION. Not 
one dissatisfied customer, 36 cts.a ib. New 
Jersey Hive oat pent $2.50 buys one. 
HIVE co., w. Phila., Pa. 





ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS. 


1 untested queen $1.00; three for $2.00. Bees by 
the pound and nucleus. Send t aa kay) list. 
G. AME, 
5-15-d 


MINNESOTA « 
« « « AHEAD! 


We are selling 100 all-wood L. brood-frames, for 
$1.00. Langstroth hives with supers, for 55 cents. 
When sending for circular, make out a bill of what 
you will want for the season, und we will quote 
prices to suit the times. 


5-6d WM. E. BRIGHT, Mazeppa, Minn. 


Maple Sugar The oUgal-Bush 


THIS IS A NEW BOOK BY 


PROF. A. J. COOER, 
AUTHOR OF THE 
BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE, INJURIOUS IN- 
SECTS OF MICHIGAN, ETC. 


The name of the author is enough of itself to rec- 
ommend ony book to almost any people; but this 
one on Maple ues is written in Prot. Cook’s hap- 
piest style. It is 


~*~ PROFUSELY + ILLUSTRATED, 


And all the difficult points in regard to making the 
very best ey me 4 of Maple Syrup and Maple Sug- 
ar are very fully explained. All recent inven- 
tions in apparatus, and methods of making 
this delicious product of the farm, are fully 
described. 

PRICE: 38 Cts.; By Mail, 38 Cts, 


Published A by A. 1 hi Mou, Ozr0. 





‘Cash for Beeswax! 


Will my ee per Ib. cash, or 23c in trade for any 
quanti 7% good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. Fvaerday The same will be sold to those 


who wish to purchase, at 25c per Ib., or 28c for hext 
selected wax 


Unless you put your name on the box, and notify 
ve by mail of amount sent, Ican not hold myself 
panos gm manag for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen- 





JAS. McNEIL, Hudson, N. ¥- 


thing to send wax by orerees. 
4 . 1, ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 





